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John Gilpin was a Barrister, 
Of meagre build and small ; 





We used to say ‘‘ Although he’s short 
He’s hardly briefed at all.” 





His voice was thin and reedy, 








Like a sparrow’s song at dawn; 





His Lordship drew an engine 
And the Jury drew a yawn. 





In cross-examination, 
What made you scratch your head, 
(Although his points were telling) 
Was telling what he said. 


At last we said ‘* Your speeches 
Are long, but you are short 

Of Guinness and its goodness, 
So remember what you’re tort.” 


He cried “ I'll order Guinness — 
In strength Ill grow apace ; 

sefore my case is opened 
Pll open up a case!” \ 


His lungs became so lusty, 
With Guinness every day, 
That in a brush with Counsel 

He swept us all away. 


Who’d think that he was ever { 
e : } 

As weak as watered milk ? 
Now thanks to taking Guinness | 
John Gilpin’s taking silk. 
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THE YOUNG COUPLE WHOSE FUTURE HAPPINESS IS THE HEARTFELT WISH OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The marriage of the Heir-Presumptive to the Throne is an occasion of State and 
of historic importance, but to our great Commonwealth of Nations it is also a family 
affair. Every man, woman and child in the Kingdom, the Dominions and the 
Colonies, and also in many a friendly nation, has but a single thought this week. 


All hearts go out in unison to Princess Elizabeth and Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N., and on the occasion of their marriage each and all wish them happiness 
throughout the years to come and pray that they may enjoy long life, and be blesséd 
and fortunate in their private existence and their public life 
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LL round the Park stand great houses, built in 
the heyday of Britain’s wealth and power whose 
ancient life and society are dead. They stare through 
blank windows with pallid, unpainted faces, towards 
the blackened trees and the Serpentine. Once, white 
and gleaming, with coloured sun-blinds over every 
balcony, they looked down on glossy horses and 
flashing, coroneted carriages and such an array of 


THE MOTHER OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S BRIDEGROOM: HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ANDREW OF GREECE. 


Princess Andrew of Greece was, before her marriage, Princess Alice of 
Battenberg and daughter of Prince Louis of Battenberg (later the 


first Marquess of ilford Haven), and is the sister of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma. She married Prince Andrew of Greece, the 
pm a brother of King Constantine of the Hellenes, in 1903, and 
jeutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N., only son, was born on 
une 10, 1921, in the island of Corfu, where the family were then 
nm exile, following the second abdication of King Constantine. 


millinery and wealth as Hollywood has never dreamed 
of. For a hundred years, from Napoleon’s abdication 
until the outbreak of another world war in August 1914, 
Hyde Park was the outward and visible form of 
the wealth of the richest class of the richest nation 
of the richest epoch in human history. Galsworthy’s 
“ Forsyte Saga ’’ may or may not be a great work of 
fiction. But its greatness as social history is past 
disputing ; like Frith’s Derby Day and the Victorian 
Pavilion at Lord’s, it has made time stand still. I 
have seen the human pageant it so faithfully depicts 
with my own eyes; my earliest impressions were 
formed in its last decades, and my memory endorses 
the reality of the scene it records. That was London : 
the London of rank, fashion and, above all, of pro- 
perty ; the London of style and gleam and polish ; the 
vanished ‘‘ nobs’ ’’ London that is as different from the 
shabby, slovenly, mannerless, unpainted West End of 
to-day as chalk is, not from the cheese we now know, 
but from prime Stilton or Cheddar. 

Yet even to-day Hyde Park has occasional glimmers 
of conscious elegance and beauty that recall that 
vanished metropolis. They do not readily salute 
the eye; one has to look for them and to be a fairly 
regular visitant to Row or Serpentine not to miss 
them. But sometimes in the early summer when the 
chestnuts are in full radiance, or on an autumn evening 
when silver shadows make a mystery of Peter Pan’s 
island, the scurrying drab and dun and the restless 
explosive sounds of the frustrated ‘forties cease for a 
moment to perplex, and one realises that the fugitive 
and forgotten god of beauty has still a shrine in 
London. At more ordinary seasons the restoration 
of Hyde Park’s ravished beauty during the past two 
years has seemed so partial, slow and gradual as to be 
imperceptible to anyone but a close observer. Yet 
restoration there has been and is. When the war 
ended, wide tracts of it were muddy wildernesses of 
quarried soil and squalid mountain ranges of rubble : 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


blitz-time repositories from which earth had been 
hastily taken for war’s purposes and on which the 
litter of destruction had been dumped. They were 
honourable scars, but ugly and dirty ones, and, after 
the sound of the guns was stilled, they became as dis- 
creditable to London as the undressed and gangrenous 
wounds of a neglected soldier. One felt that the 
Park—the very heart of London’s heroic defence 
during the great blitzes of 1940-41 and the little blitzes 
of 1944—deserved something more worthy of its 
citizens. And presently, with infinite slowness, it 
began to get it. Ragged wooden palings were erected 
round these festering eyesores, bulldozers appeared 
and, little by little, the work of levelling began as 
though men were trying to prepare the Arabian desert 
for a grassless cricket match. And then one day 
grass was sown and nature herself took a hand in the 
game. Her ways, too, were slow, though not quite 
as slow as post-war man’s. With the coming of the 
seasons shoots of green appeared; the coarse grass 
which at first predominated was succeeded by finer 
blades, and the old familiar carpet began to take 
shape. 

So, too, with the flowers—the masterpieces of the 
art which, of all arts, is England’s own. 

Return to greet me, colours that were my joy, 

Not in the woeful crimson of men slain, 

But shining as a garden; come with the streaming 

Banners of dawn and sundown after rain.* 
Once more, after the arid years of war, the flowers 
returned to full parade state, massed in serried ranks 
of crimson, blue and yellow. So, too, 
with the huts of the anti-aircraft 
gunners and searchlight crews: seedy 
amalgamations of brick, cement and 
rusty corrugated iron in enclosures 
of barbed wire and placarded with 
uncivil military captions to scare 
away the Park’s timid owners, the 
“‘ Public.” The process of their dis- 
mantling has been the slowest thing 
i have ever witnessed ; like Sir James 
Barrie’s bowling, which was so slow 
that he claimed to be able to run 
after and recall a ball in mid-air. 
It was almost impossible while 
watching the process to believe that 
anything was happening at all. Yet 
happen it did, after the slow, unim- 
passioned, inevitable way of England, 
and to-day the Tin-Pan-Alley erec- 
tions of the battlefield are nearly 
gone. Most encouraging of all has 
been the restoration—of which at 
one time I had utterly despaired—of 
the walk round the Serpentine. At 
first it could only be taken partially 
and in broken sections. One part of 
it was closed altogether, the north- 
east section of Kensington Gardens 
opposite Peter Pan’s statue being 
for nearly two years of peace in 
military occupation—a dumping- 
ground, one imagines, for old War 
Office files and for those kinds of 
unusable stores which only an Army 
in Britain’s rare moments of military 
enthusiasm can order and hoard. And 
under the Serpentine bridge,. the 
two arched tunnels which have given 
delight to so many generations of 
children and which are so great 
a blessing and safeguard to absent- 
minded and middle-aged literary men 
and their attendant dogs—were closed 
also: festooned with rusty wire, 
barred by insulting, exultant, authori- 
tarian notices, cluttered up with an 
incongruous assemblage of objects, 
among which I seem to remember 
a motor-boat, probably put there 
for fishing German parachutists out of the water. 
Then came the happy day—I think it was about a 
year ago—when one of the tunnels was cleared 
and the path opened along its western shore from 
one side of the Serpentine to the‘other. And then 
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* “To Victory.” By Siegfried Sassoon. “The Old Huntsman,” 
p. 17. (Heinemann.) 


last summer, as though by a miracle, I found on 
returning to London that the other tunnel had 
been cleared also, and that I and my dog could 
march round the Serpentine without crossing the 
road and dodging the shabby, rattling cars above. 
Deo gratias ! 

But the greatest joy of all has been to see in the 
Park the first frail evidence of Britain’s peaceful, 
historic and beautiful pageantry: occasional flashes 
of State on summer afternoons and evenings, or in 
the morning, emerging with mounted men in ordered 
array from the great Victorian gateway of Knights- 
bridge Barracks. Coming events cast their shadows 
before them ; and sometimes they are happy shadows. 
So it has been with the marriage of England’s Princess— 
an Elizabeth who, growing up like her great pre- 
decessor in an age of storm, division and disaster, 
may live like her to see England happy and glorious 
and entered upon a new heritage of success and 
triumph. The first sign that something worth while 
was in the public air was the emergence in long purple 
cloaks and black velvet caps of a band of the House- 
hold Cavalry. The next was a vision of flashing 
silver and white plumes set against the autumn tints of 
the Row as a troop of Life Guards on wonderful horses 
went through their ceremonial drill in preparation 
for the Royal Wedding procession. Unfortunately, 


owing to some obscure and inexplicable zsthetic or 
political prudery on the part of authority, the scarlet 
was missing ; on approaching closer one’s astonished 
eyes discovered that under their medizval cuirasses 





BEST MAN TO LIEUTENANT PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., AND, EIKE BRIDE 
AND BRIDEGROOM, A GREAT-GREAT-GRANDCHILD OF 
LIEUTENANT THE MARQUESS OF MILFORD HAVEN, 0.B.E., D.S.C., R.N. 


David Michael Mountbatten, third Marquess of Milford Haven, is, like his cousin 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, a grandson of the first Marquess, who was formerly Admi 
of the Fleet Prince Louis of Battenberg > Ay 
He was educated at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and entered the Navy in 1933, 
being a sub-lieutenant at the outbreak of war. In 1942 he was awarded the O.B.E. for 
u when the destroyer Kandahar was sunk by a mine off Libya late in 1941. 
Later in 1942, he gained the D.S.C. for his part in a Malta convoy. He is the son of the 
second Marquess, who also served with distinction in the Royal Navy, bei 
the battles of Heligoland, the Dogger Bank and Jutland; and of Nadedja, seco 
the Grand Duke Michael of Russia and Countess Torby. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


; and a nephew of Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


resent at 
laughter of 


the King’s Bodyguard were wearing khaki—the 
drabbest, least- ornamental and, therefore, for cere- 
monial purposes, most inefficient colour conceivable. 
Whether this fantastic inhibition on the part of 
authority will be overcome by the day of the Royal 
Wedding will be known by the time these lines appear. 
At the very moment of writing this line I have just 
heard that it will be. 
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ROYAL WEDDING GUESTS 
FROM SEVEN COUNTRIES. 
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REGENT OF BELGIUM: PRINCE CHARLES, COUNT OF 
FLANDERS, BROTHER OF KING LEOPOLD III., BORN 
IN 1903. REGENT SINCE SEPTEMBER 1944. 
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KING MICHAEL, 
1921, SON OF EX-KING CAROL 
QUEEN HELEN OF RUMANIA. 


OCTOBER 
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HE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN: FORMERLY 
LADY LOUISE MOUNTBATTEN, PRINCESS OF BATTEN- 
BERG. SISTER OF PRINCESS ANDREW OF GREECE. 


ANY of the crowned heads of Europe and other 
foreign royalties accepted invitations to attend 

the Royal wedding at Westminster Abbey on 
November 20. They are all relatives or personal friends 
of Princess Elizabeth and Lieutenant Mountbatten. It 


was arranged that sume of the Royal visitors should sit 
[Continued opposite 
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RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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QUEEN OF THE HELLENES: QUEEN FREDERIKA, 
WIFE OF KING PAUL I., WHO SUCCEEDED HIS BROTHER, 
KING GEORGE I1., ON APRIL 1, 1947. 
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REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS: PRINCESS JULIANA \ 
WITH HER HUSBAND, PRINCE BERNHARD. THE PRINCESS iN 
HAS BEEN ACTING AS REGENT SINCE OCTOBER 1947. \ 
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KING OF DENMARK: FREDERIK 1X., BORN IN 1899, 

SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER, THE LATE KING CHRISTIAN X., 
ON APRIL 20, 1947. 
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KING OF NORWAY : KING HAAKON VII., BORN IN AU 
4 
1872, SON OF FREDERIK VIII. OF DENMARK. ELECTED AND \ 
CROWNED KING OF NORWAY IN_ 1905. \ 
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{ THE QUEEN OF DENMARK: FORMERL 
\ INGRID OF SWEDEN, GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE FIKST 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Continued.) 

on the north side of the Abbey Sanctuary during the 

ceremony and others under the Lantern. According to 

the official programme, after the marriage ceremony, the 

Royal party were to return to Buckingham Palace for 

the wedding breakfast at which there were to be fewer 
than a hundred guests, including the Royal visitors. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN: PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF, 
DUKE OF SKANE, BORN IN 1882, ELDEST SON OF KING 
GUSTAF V., AND THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA OF SWEDEN. 
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CHOSEN AS ATTENDANTS ON H.R.H. 
RECENT PORTRAITS OF THE BRIDESMAIDS, 
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BRIDESMAID AND PAGE: T.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT; 
COUSINS OF H.R.H. THE BRIDE AND CHILDREN OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
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BRIDESMAID: LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT ; COUSIN BY MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. { 
THE BRIDE AND A NIECE OF THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. ww 
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BRIDESMAID: THE HON. MARGARET ELPHINSTONE; A COUSIN OF H.R.H. eo aw 
THE BRIDE AND THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF LORD ELPHINSTONE. WW Sa 
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HE names of two Prin- 
cesses and two Princes 
appeared in the official list 
of the bridesmaids and pages 
chosen to attend H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth on the 
occasion of her marriage to 
Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten. These attendants 
are all relatives of the bride, 
except Lady Elizabeth Lam- 
bart, whose family has long 
been connected with Court 
circles. Lady Caroline 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
second daughter of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, was born in 
1927 and made her début 
just after the war. Lady 
Mary Cambridge, who was a 
V.A.D. during the war, is 
the only child of the Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of 
\ Cambridge. Her grandfather, 
| the late Marquess, was a 


a S 


brother of Queen Mary. The 
Hon. Pamela Mountbatten, 
the younger daughter of Earl 
and Countess Mountbatten, 
returned with her parents 
from India by air for the 
wedding, where she has been 
nursing six days a week at 
LADY-IN-WAITING ON H.R.H. THE BRIDE: LADY MARGARET SEYMOUR, | a clinicin Delhi. Miss Diana ‘“\ BRIDESMAID : H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET; SISTER OF H.R.H. THE BRIDE 
DAUGHTER OF THE LATF BRIG.-GENERAL LORD HENRY SEYMOUR. ; (Continued opposite. AND YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
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ao PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT HER WEDDING: 
IDS, THE ROYAL PAGES; AND LADIES-IN-WAITING. 
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BRIDESMAID : MISS DIANA BOWES-LYON ; COUSIN OF H.R.H. THE BRIDE AND DAUGHTER 
eo OF THE LATE HON. JOHN H. BOWES-LYON, BROTHER OF THE QUEEN. 
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Continus 
Bowes-Lyon, daughter of 
the late Hon. John Herbert 
Bowes-Lyon, brother of the 
Queen, worked at the Foreign 
Office during the war. The 
Hon. Margaret Elphinstone, 
younger daughter of Lord 
Elphinstone and Lady 
Elphinstone, sister of the 
Queen, also worked at the 
Foreign Office, as did Lady 
Elizabeth Lambart. It was 
arranged that two Ladies- 
in-Waiting should be in 
attendance on Princess 
Elizabeth at the wedding: 
one of them, Lady Margaret 
Seymour, was raised to the 
rank of Marquess’s daughter 
in 1940. She is twenty-eight 
and was a nurse during the 
war. The other Lady-in- 
Waiting, Lady Margaret 
Egerton, who was born in 
1918, has served in the 
A.T.S. Diaphanous gowns 
of ivory silk tulle were 
created by Norman Hart- 
nell for each of the brides- 
maids. The design included 
a tight-fitting bodice of 
ul gathered tulle, and a billow- —— 3 
ing skirt of Victorian style ‘| LADY-IN-WAITING ON H.R.H, THE BRIDE: LADY MARGARET EGERTO® ; 

LATE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 
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COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS AND 
ROYALTIES. 


FOREIGN 





THE RT. HON. W. 
AND PRESIDENT 
SINCE 1935. 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA: 
MACKENZIE KING, PREMIER 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
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PRIME MINISTER OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
FIELD MARSHAL THE RT. HON. J. 
OF EXTERNAL 


AND MINISTER 
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MINISTER OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA : 
HON, SIR GODFREY HUGGINS, PREMIER 
1934 AND MINISTER OF NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
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PETER OF 
KING 
POWER, 


KING 
FATHER, 
ROYAL 


QUEEN VICTORIA EUGENIE OF SPAIN: GRANDDAUGHTER 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND wibpow OF KING 
ALFONSO XIII. OF SPAIN, 


PRINCESS ALEXANDR 
KING PETER OF YUGO 


or 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 
ALEXANDER I., 


1941; 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA: FORMERLY 
OF 


A 
SLAVI 


Thousands of people in the Commonwealth are turning their hearts and thoughts 


towards the Mother Country at this time—the occasion of the marriage of the 
Heir-Presumptive, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth—for it is the Crown that forms the 
indissoluble bond between the countries of the great British Commonwealth. The 
people of Britain are glad that the Prime Ministers of Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and New Zealand were, able to accept invitations to 
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PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND: THE RT. HON. 
PETER FRASER, PREMIER SINCE 1940 AND MINISTER 
OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, AND OF ISLAND TERRITORIES. 
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PRIME MINISTER OF THE COMMONW LTH OF 

AUSTRALIA: THE RT. HON. J. B. CHIFLFY, 
PREMIER SINCE 1945 AND TREASURER. 
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THE QUEEN-MOTHER OF RUMANIA: QUEEN 
MOTHER OF KING MICHAEL; MARRIED KING 
FROM WHOM SHE OBTAINED A DIVORCE IN 


HELEN, 
CAROL, 
1938. 


GREECE, MARRIED 
IN LONDON IN 1944. 
who accepted 


be present at the wedding. Among the visitors from overseas 
Royal family 


invitations are Queen Victoria Eugénie, who is closely linked to the 
through her grandmother, Queen Victoria; King Peter and Queen Alexandra of 
Yugoslavia, who were married in London in 1944 and are well known to the people 
of Britain; and the Queen-Mother of Rumania, daughter of the late King 
Constantine of the Hellenes, who is a cousin of Lieutenant Mountbatten. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S WEDDING CAKE ; 


Of the twelve official wedding cakes which have been presented to Princess Elizabeth on 
the occasion of her marriage, that made by Messrs. McVitie and Price, Ltd., was selected 
to be cut by her Royal Highness at the reception at Buckingham Palace. Before the 
cake was presented to the Princess a section was cut and surrounded by a loop of ribbon 
(seen in centre of the bottom tier in the above photograph) to enable a wedge of cake to 
be pulled out as Lieutenant Mountbatten’s sword cut through the icing. The cake, 


| 


WITH A WEDGE PREPARED FOR HER TO CUT WITH HER BRIDEGROOM’S SWORD. 


9 ft. high and weighing 500 lb., was made with four tiers, supported by silver pillars, and 
decorated with the armorial bearings of Princess Elizabeth and Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten, R.N.; plaques modelled in sugar depicting Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle and Balmoral ; figures illustrating the sporting activities and interests of the bride and 
bridegroom ; the crests of the Royal Navy and Grenadier Guards ; the badges of the A.T.S., 
the Girl Guides and the Sea Rangers ; and shields bearing monograms of the bridal couple. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF ROYAL WEDDING GUESTS BY AIR AND BY RAIL. 
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AT VICTORIA STATION : PRINCE JOHN AND PRINCESS | WITH THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, WHO \ QUEEN HELEN OF RUMANIA (LEFT), KING MICHAEL, 


ELIZABETH, ELDER SON AND ELDEST DAUGHTER HER AT VICTORIA STATION: QUEEN FREDERIKA OF GREECE \ WHO PILOTED HIS OWN ’PLANE TO ENGLAND, AND 
HIS AUNT, THE DUCHESS OF AOSTA, \ 


HESS OF LUXEMBOURG. E 
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OYAL guests con- 
tinued to arrive for 

the wedding of H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth 
throughout the week-end 
of November 15-17. 
King Michael of 
Rumania and his mother, 
Queen Helen, flew to 
London on Saturday 
from Lausanne, King 
Michael piloting his own 
aircraft. Travelling. as 
the Count and Countess 
of Barcelona, Don Juan 
and his wife arrived at 
Northolt on the same 
day. On Sunday King 
Frederik and Queen In- 
grid of Denmark were 
met at Liverpool Street 
Station by the King and 
Queen. Their Majesties 
went to Victoria Station 
on the same day to greet 
Queen Frederika of the 
Hellenes on her arrival, 
King Peter and Queen 
Alexandra of Yugoslavia 
and other visiting royalty. 
Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands and Prince 
Bernhard arrived at 
Northolt on Sunday and 
were met by the Duke 

of Gloucester. 


(RIGHT.) A ROYAL MEETING AT 
LIVERPOOL STREET STATION 
ON NOVEMBER 16, WHEN 
THEIR MAJESTIES GREETED 
THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
DENMARK ON THEIR ARRIVAL 
FOR THE ROYAL WEDDING: 
(L. TO R.) QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
KING FREDERIK, KING 
GEORGE AND QUEEN INGKID, 
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| DON JUAN, THE SPANISH PRETENDER (RIGHT), WITH HIS MOTHER, QUEEN 
(RIGHT) WITH PRINCE BERNHARD (LEFT), ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT NORTHOLT AIRPORT, VICTORIA EUGENIE, AT NORTHOLT: (EXTREME LEFT) DON JUAN’S WIFE 
i 
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MET BY THE DUKE ©" GLOUCESTER (CENTRE); PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS 
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THE PRINCESS, HER CORGIS AND THEIR PORTRAIT—A WEDDING GIFT. 
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t \ (ABOVE,) THE WEDDING 
\ i = eat - GIFT OF MEMBERS OF 
| Fgh « , THE ANIMAL DEFENDERS 
GROUP OF THE R.S.P.C.A. : 
A PASTEL PORTRAIT BY 
NIGEL c. MOULD or 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH’S WELSH CORGIS, 
Crackers anv Sue 
(FURTHEST FROM CAMERA) 


ER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH and her sister, 
H.R.H. Princess Mar- 
garet, are, as all 
the world knows, 
dog-lovers. Welsh 
Corgi dogs have 
figured with them in 
many photographs, 
and are, indeed, their 
constant companions. 
Princess Elizabeth 
has accepted as a 
wedding gift from 
the Animal Defenders 
Group of the 
R.S.P.C.A., which 
consists of the boy 
and girl members, a 
pastel portrait-group 
of her two pets, 
Crackers, now eight 
years old, and Swe, 
who is only three. 
It was painted by 
ex-Sqdn.- Leader 
Nigel C. Mould, ssjssagaganonnnna stp ynnansnnne snes aAnabet ae. EF MANNS GEMMA RRRRORRRUNASE AN ARORA ANAM UMRBUMARUAR HENAN nepngnssons4sanneNNveoN 


D.F.C., a self-taught HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND SUE: THIS 
animal artist, who THREE-YEAR-OLD CORGI ONCE BELONGED TO THE QUEEN. 
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was allowed to paint 

the animals from life at specially granted sittings, which extended for a total period of sixteen 
hours. Mr. Mould experienced no difficulty in getting the Corgis to pose, as they are well-trained 
little dogs and obey every word from Princess Elizabeth or Princess Margaret. This is the 
first portrait which has been painted of them. Mr. Mould, who has been drawing dogs for many 
years, was a well-known officer of Bomber Command during the war, and was Base Navigation 
Officer for Squadrons 49, 619, 44 and 227 from 1943 to 1945. He took part in many bombing raids. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND CRACKERS, SO CALLED BECAUSE HE WAS BORN 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE: A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN 1944. 
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HE dresses designed for her Royal Highness the Bride, Princess 

Elizabeth, are of great beauty, masterpieces of British design and 
workmanship. The going-away ensemble she chose was a simple love- 
in-the-mist blue crépe dress, with a coat in velours cloth to match, and 
a high bonnet béret in blue felt of the same shade, trimmed with an 
ostrich-feather pom-pom and curved quills. Norman Hartnell took his 
inspiration for the diaphanous beauty of the bridesmaids’ ivory silk tulle 
dresses from Buckingham Palace pictures by Winterhalter, Tuxen and 
Sir George Hayter. He designed the Princess's wedding dress of ivory 
Duchesse satin on classic lines. The idea for the hand embroidery on 
the skirt and bodice and on the Court train of transparent ivory silk 
tulle fifteen feet long was taken from a Botticelli picture. The pattern 
features Roses of York, ears of corn, star flowers and orange blossom 
in pearl and crystal. The voluminous Bridal veil of crisp white tulle 
was designed to be held by a pearl-and-diamond tiara. 





THE GOING-AWAY ENSEMBLE OF LOVE-IN-THE-MIST BLUE ; AND (RIGHT) THE MODEL, IN IVORY SILK TULLE, DESIGNED FOR EACH OF THE EIGHT BRIDESMAIDS. 


WORTHY OF THE HISTORIC OCCASION FOR WHICH THEY WERE DESIGNED: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED 
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THE WEDDING DRESS OF HAND-EMBROIDERED IVORY DUCHESSE SATIN, WITH SWIRLING SKIRT AND FULL COURT TRAIN OF EMBROIDERED IVORY SILK TUI.LE. 
TH’S 


ETHEREALLY LOVELY WEDDING DRESS, GOING-AWAY OUTFIT AND HER BRIDESMAIDS’ ATTIRE. 
STRATED Lonpon News” sy Terence Cuneo. 
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HEY say Uistermen never lose an oppor- 
tunity of announcing their origin, but 
I think I have kept mine pretty quiet for 
eight years in my articles here. And if I 
depart from this habit now, it is not in a 
spirit of boastfulness, but rather because it 
seems fair to my readers before writing on 
Ulster to-day to state that I have always 
been an Ulster Unionist. I heard about 
Home Rule before I heard of Domesday or 
Magna Carta, and about the siege of Derry before the 
sieges of Jerusalem or Paris. If that involves bringing 
prejudice to Irish issues, then I must plead guilty to being 
prejudiced. The particular “ peg” for this article is not 
an event of the first importance, but it is not without 
interest and it leads to consideration of broader affairs. 
It is the Irish Race Convention which is*about to be held 
in New York. The prophecy has been made that at this 
meeting there will be an attempt to sway Irish-American 
opinion to demand the withdrawal of British forces from 
Northern Ireland. It has also been announced that repre- 
sentatives from Northern Ireland itself will support this 
plea and that the withdrawal will be urged as a pre- 
liminary to the elimination of the border between Northern 
Ireland and the rest of the island; in other words, to the 
separation of Northern Ireland from the United Kingdom 
and its unification with the Irish Free State under a 
Government in Dublin. I use the older term, “ Free State,” 
rather than “ Eire,”” which 
means “ Ireland,”’ because 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF ULSTER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Valera’s Government was neutral, its neutrality was what 
is called in diplomatic language “‘ benevolent.” It did 
not prevent a good deal of co-operation which history will 
one day deservedly record. Nor is it intended to level 
any severe reproach against that Government for the line 
of action which it followed. It made use of powers which 
had been handed over by the British Government, and so 
avoided loss in the war, except to the numbers of volunteers 
in the British Services. It also avoided the strain of war 
and has emerged as a prosperous-country, a haven of 
refuge to many Englishmen who want to get away 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Strachey. 
No, it is not the point of view of the Irish Free State with 
which I am concerned, but those of Great Britain and of 
Northern Ireland. The former has been shown, in circum- 
stances which might conceivably recur, the priceless worth 
of an Ulster forming part of the United Kingdom and 
linked with it in war as in peace in keeping open the Atlantic 
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Yet during the last few years before the war 
it did look as though the propaganda in favour 
of ending partition was making progress. A 
number of Ulster business men had come to 
the conclusion that the ‘‘ overheads ” involved 
were too high, little realising what was coming 
for us all in the way of overheads. The 
Conservative Government, which has been 
accused of carrying appeasement too far 
in other directions, certainly wanted to 
appease Mr. De Valera and found Lord Craigavon’s stiff 
principles exasperating. ‘‘ They were always at me,’ he 
said, and named two particularly active in this respect. 
As the prospect of war drew nearer he found himself 
reproached, fantastic though this may appear, by members 
of the British Government who believed that his recal- 
citrance would endanger Britain. He told them that if 
war came they would be very glad to have him in Belfast. 
And lucky for them it was that they had him and his suc- 
cessors, Mr. Andrews and Sir Basil Brooke. Had Lord 
Craigavon not been recalcitrant, had he submitted to the 
demands of Mr. De Valera, as he was egged on to do by 
members of his own political party in Whitehall, the results 
in the war would have been disastrous, 

It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the war has 
had the effect of ‘reinforcing partition because both from 
the point of view of the British Government and the great 
majority of the people of Northern Ireland, it revealed the 
abyss which would have 
been created by tearing 
the latter away from the 





I cannot admit the claim 
to the latter title, since 
Northern Ireland is part 
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of Ireland and at the re) 20 40 
same time part of the 
United Kingdom. ee: 

Assuming that these 
prophecies are fulfilled, it 
is still difficult to foretell 
how much weight there 
will be behind the propa- 
ganda. It is, however, a 
matter of history that at ; 
certain intervals of time, FS 
ever since the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland 
was set up in 1921, on 
occasions which evidently ae 
appeared to be of strategic Se 
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importance, there has gd Killala 


been a sharp campaign T eee Se 
with the objects described B: —._ae 
above. It has been argued ee 
that the division of the 
country is an affront to 

Irish nationalism. It has 

been asserted that two 
Governments and, above 

all, a customs barrier are 

an absurdity in a small 

and relatively thinly 
populated country. It has 

been said that a united 
Ireland would become a 

more friendly neighbour 

to Great Britain., It has 

been alleged that the 
Nationalists of the north g 
are oppressed in various 

ways, that, for example, ralee 
the boundaries of par- 
liamentary constituencies 3414 
are rigged so as to confine Cahir ; 


their representation to ae 


a minimum, Sometimes 

the British taxpayer has sd 
been told that Northern tats 
Ireland does not pay its Beret © 
way and is subsidised i Bee 

by him. When these a <tibs Ae 
campaigns have run their 

course without producing 

the desired effect they « 
have been dropped, per- aed 
haps not to be renewed 
for several years. 

No such campaign has 
followed the war. This 
may appear at first sight 
surprising, but the ex- pr, j. 
planation is not difficult. 

Even to the British 
public, in modern times inclined to be bored by Irish con- 
troversies, the value of the strategic position of Northern 
Ireland during the war has been so manifest that the propa- 
gandists were certainly correct to assume that the time was 
not yet ripe. Even the casual observer noted and remembered 
the fashion in which British—and later, American—activities 
were hampered by inability to use bases in the Irish Free 
State and the vital importance of Belfast and Londonderry 
in Northern Ireland. Many have not forgotten the ringing 
words of Mr. Churchill: “‘ That was a dark and dangerous 
hour,” he wrote to Mr. J. M. Andrews. ‘‘ We were alone, 
and had to face single-handed the full fury of the German 
attack raining down death and destruction on our cities, 
and, still more deadly, seeking to strangle our life by 
cutting off the entry to our ports of the ships which brought 
us our food and the weapons we so sorely needed. Only 
one great channel of entry remained open. That channel 
* remained open because loyal Ulster gave us the full use of 
the Northern Irish ports and waters, and thus ensured the 
free working of the Clyde and the Mersey.” The lessons 
of the war are too near for even the frivolous to have 
forgotten this one, which was outstanding. 

While on the subject of Ulster’s provision of basés at 
a time of peril when, owing to the neutrality of the Irish 
Free State, it was impossible to make use of Queenstown 
and Lough Swilly, it is but fair to add that, if Mr. De 
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ing United Kingdom. That 
cow! INBURG is to say, it showed that 

another form of partition, 
iels of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, would 
have entailed for both 
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Obbeffee e effects far more unwel- 
tangnoig / {| come than any which 
oles gt can be said to have been 
7 created by the partition 
—: of Ireland itself. Yet it is 
: virtually certain that the 
4 ie campaign of which I have 
“Sige \ spoken will be renewed as 
moth 2 Y soon as it is considered 


that British memories 
have begun to grow dim. 
It might even be launched 
at the time of the general 
election in the Irish Free 
State which is due early 












WORKING OF THE CLYDE AND THE MERSEY”’ 


LOYAL ULSTER GAVE US THE FULL USE OF THE NORTHERN IRISH PORTS AND WATERS, AND THUS ENSURED THE FREE 
: A MAP SHOWING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN EIRE AND NORTHERN IRELAND AND 
THE POSITION OF IRELAND IN RELATION TO OUR WESTERN APPROACHES. 

In the article on this page Captain Falls, himself an Ulsterman, discusses the strategic position of Ulster and foresees the time when the campaign for 
the union of Ireland may be revived. He believes that the partition of Great Britain and Northern Ireland would have been, in the ne past, and might 
be, in the future, the cause of effects far more unwelcome than any created 
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trade routes. The latter has seen the real significance of 
the projected unification of Ireland, which would have 
torn Ulster away from Britain at the moment of Britain’s 
direst peril and, as she feels, robbed her of her honour. 
On the surface, there is much to be said for the con- 
tention that two Governments and a border are an extrava- 
gance in Ireland. Northern Ireland did not ask for them. 
They were accepted in order to avoid something which 
was considered worse, complete separation from Britain. 
It is no secret that they were accepted against the grain. 
Yet I shall always recall a long conversation I had with 
Lord Craigavon a few months before his- death, in which 
he confided to me that, while he had originally looked upon 
partition as an inescapable but unwelcome necessity, he had 
later come to the conclusion that it had worked well. He 
put it that Ireland was so deeply divided and was liable to 
become so turbulent in its disagreements that no one man 
or one authority could hope to manage and administer the 
whole country peacefully. Whatever the theoretical objec- 
tions to partition, he said, it had brought peace to the 
country, a surprising degree of toleration, and a great deal 
more contentment than had previously existed in modern 
times. It appears to me that there is a great deal in the 
argument of that shrewd and tenacious old man, who was 
ready to take or give hard blows, but also eager to see an 
end of the bitter strife which had vexed Ireland for so long. 


Northern Ire! prises 
‘ermanag Belfast and Londonderry. ‘Although having a 
ceparste Parliament and Executive Government, Northern Ireland still Tt. thirteen members to the Imperial House of Commons. In a letter to 
. Andrews, who was Prime Minister of Northern Ireland from 1940 to 1943, Mr. Churchill wrote the words quoted under the map as a tribute 

to Ulstermen for the part they played during the most critical years of the war. 


the partition of Ireland itself. 
boroughs of 


next year, though, as I 
have hinted, this would 
be too soon for the most 
effective strategy. The 
object of this article is not 
to create ill feeling—and 
I suppose the feeling 
between the two Irish 
Governments was never 
better than now—but to 
serve as a reminder. I hope 
it will also reinforce the 
point that Ulster is “not 
demanding any special 
privilege, as is so often 
pretended. Her position is 
that of a daughter asking 
that she should not be 
thrown out of her mother’s 
house, in which she has 
lovingly, faithfully, and 
energetically fulfilled her 
duties. 

I do not pretend that 
there exist no other objec- 
tions in Ulster’s view. One 
which is seldom mentioned 
and is for most people sub- 
conscious is to be found 
in cultural and economic 
differences. There is a 
great deal that is admir- 
able in the ideals of the 
Irish Free State, but it 
happens that the atmos- 
the six phere of a self-contained 
Celtic peasant state does 
not appeal to the majority 
of Ulstermen, who are 
mainly of Scottish and 
English stock, and whose ideals are of another sort. I believe 
that these sentiments create a more formidable barrier than 
that of religion nowadays, espeeially since the standard of 
toleration in the Irish Free State is gratifyingly high, and in 
this a welcome contrast, to the conditions in a great propor- 
tion of the world. But I am convinced also that they are 
subsidiary to the link between Britain and Ulster. Enormous 
importance is attributed to this and its severance would be 
looked upon as a tragedy. Why, no constitutionalist can 
tell you what is the exact status of ‘‘ Eire ” to-day and its 
constitutional position with respect to the British Common- 
wealth is obscure and open to more than one interpretation. 
This is the link which a patriotic country is asked to accept 
in exchange for membership of the United Kingdom. It 
does not seem good enough, and even if it were to produce 
some small advantages, it would not be morally inspiring. 

And so I ask my English readers not to forget these 
considerations, and at the same time to be prepared for 
further assaults on their patience. They may be taken in 
hand, as they were before and by no means without effect, 
by most adroit masters of political nagging. They may hear 
the blandest and most convincing appeals to common sense 
and find it difficult to realise that these are founded on the 
basis of two and two making either three or five. No subtle- 
ties are needed in defence if the main issues are kept clear. 
What I have described has happened ; it could happen again. 
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THE PANOPLY OF PEACE: HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY PARADE IN FULL DRESS. 


ON PARADE AFTER 
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LIFE GUARDS AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 


PREPARING FOR THEIR ROLE IN THE ROYAL WEDDING PROCESSIONS: LIFE GUARDS, WHO WERE TO FORM PART OF THE CAPTAIN'S ESCORT, SEEN TROTTING IN HYDE PARK. 


His Majesty’s decision, published on November 13, that the Household Cayalry 
would wear full ceremonial dress (for the first State occasion since 1939) for their 
part in the Royal wedding caused widespread pleasure. The Sovereign's Escort, 
detailed to escort the King and Princess to the Abbey, comprised seven officers and 
119 other ranks, under the command of Colonel H. Abel Smith, Royal Horse Guards. 
The Captain’s Escort, without standard, detailed to escort the Queen to the Abbey, 


and Princess Elizabeth and her bridegroom back to Buckingham Palace, comprised 
two officers and thirty-two other ranks, under the command of Captain T. D. 
Llewellyn, Life Guards. Since their mechanisation, the two regiments of Household 
Cavalry, the armoured units of which are serving overseas, have had to combine 
their mounted squadrons, but it was announced that in the Captain's Escort Life 
Guards would precede the carriage, Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) following it. 
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that is, the actual marriage—the form of Solemnisation of Matrimony in the 


Book of Common Prayer was decided on, 


Buckingham Palace early in October. 
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their Majesties and Heir-Presumptive to the Throne, 
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The details of the service at 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, 


elder daughter otf 
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MOUNTBATTEN, R.N.: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
vice— used at the marriage of the King and Queen in 1923. It was arranged that the Precentor, and that Dr. 


in the the officiating clergy should be ‘Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Garbett, Archbishop of York, should give the 
service 


the address. Our Artist’s impression depicts the beginning of the service, the 
Very Rev. A. C. Don, Dean of Westminster, and the Rev. C. M. Armitage, 


bride and bridegroom standing in the Sacrarium, having ascended the steps to it. 
IAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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GIFTS FOR THE PRINCESS, FROM ROYAL RELATIVES, CIVIC | BE 














b THE GIFT OF THE CITY OF WORCESTER: SPECIMEN PIECES FROM THE BREAKFAST SERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER |" t, PART OF THE GIFT OF THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 
e “ WARMSTRY FLUTE” SHAPE, WITH EARLY WORCESTER DECORATION IN ROYAL BLUE AND GOLD. \ ’ STICKS, CANDELABRA AND A SET OF SILVER-GILT PLATES 
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) PART OF THE GIFT FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE  }\ PRESENTED BY OSTRICH «FARMERS OF SOUTH AFRICA: 4 ‘| SUBSCRIBED FOR BY 58,000 MEMBERS OF THE OVERSEAS “A 
/ BRITISH JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS: A JEWEL- ; A CAPE OF OSTRICH FEATHERS, SHOWN IN PROCESS ‘ LEAGUE: A JEWELLED CLIP IN GOLD, PLATINUM, RUBIES \ 
5 SET CLIP OF RED AND YELLOW GOLD. : OF COMPLETION IN LONDON. ih AND DIAMONDS OF ALL-EMPIRE ORIGIN, wv 
7 Kanon — oe 
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} THE GIFT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC: A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY OAK PART OF THE GIFT OF THE GIRL GUIDE MOVEMENT: A FINE LATE EIGHTEENTH- & 
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4 1 : 
\ \ 
\ AND WALNUT CASSONE CONTAINING NINETEEN PIECES OF SPECIALLY WOVEN ITALIAN SILK. \ A CENTURY “CARLTON HOUSE” WRITING - TABLE, CHOSEN BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. \ \ 4 








The strength of the bonds which unite the peoples of the British Commonwealth is wedding presents which are displayed at St. James's Palace. Their Majesties arranged | co 
vividly demonstrated by the variety and the origins of the array of gifts which her to give several afternoon parties preceding the wedding so that relatives and wedding | B: 
Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth has received on the occasion of her marriage. guests could see them, and for ten days after the wedding the public may do so. The sh 
The magnificence of the Royal gifts is equalled by the splendour of offerings from Dessert Service which the Brigade of Guards have ordered from the Worcester Royal | ea 
Dominion Governments and from Civic Bodies, and there are many other beautiful, Porcelain Company is in a design of early nineteenth-century origin and was probably | 3a 
valuable and well-chosen presents from associations of simple citizens who have adapted from a silver service of the period. The basis of the colour of the decoration | ‘ac 
banded together to give her Royal Highness something worthy to express their is Imperial Red enriched with gold. The badges of all five regiments of the Brigade pr 
feelings of love and loyalty. On these pages we give a small selection from the are treated in colour and embossed gold. The Royal Worcester Dinner Service which a 
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IC BODIES, GOVERNMENTS, THE GUARDS, CITIZENS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
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a OF CANADA: A PAUL LAMERIE CUP AND COVER; CANDLE- *) FROM THE ROYAL WORCESTER DESSERT SERVICE, GIFT OF THE GUARDS: PLATES BEARING (L. TO R.) THE CIPHER- 
ATES FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. a i. BADGE OF THE GRENADIERS, AND BADGES OF THE IRISH, COLDSTREAM, SCOTS AND WELSH GUARDS, 
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THE GIFT OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA ;: TWO DESSERT 3 Sr ee 
DISHES AND Two SILVER , V\UENNNUUU NNN EUNNEONNRUENENNALE AYALA TUDE ERRUEROURAUUNR ENE ARUEEENNEUL 
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_—_ WATTLE LORS y FROM THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO: A REPRODUCTION IN GOLD AND TURQUOISE 
adorned \ WEN 1 AUSTRALIAN WATT | OF A PECTORAL DISCOVERED IN YANHUITLAN, OAXACA, AND CONSIDERED TO 


MOTIF. BE ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF MIXTEC ART. 
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PRESENTED BY T.M. KING FREDERIK AND QUEEN INGRID OF wv 
{ DENMARK: TWELVE ROYAL DANISH COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN \ 
\\ DESSERT PLATES, BEARING THE FLORA DANICA DESIGN, 
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My PRESENTED BY THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SRCRESARGS THE GIFT OF THE MAYOR AND MEMBERS OF THE “ FROM THE ELIZABETHS, ALEXANDRAS AND 
; ON BEHALF OF 18,000 SECRETARIES THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE: WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL: ONE OF A PAIR OF MARYS OF TWICKENHAM: A SILVER FRUIT DISH 
\a GOLD PEN, IN THE FORM OF A QUILL, WITH WHICH H.R.H, SEMI-CIRCULAR EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SIDE TABLES OF \ BEARING THE ARMS OF TWICKENHAM CORPORA- 
ARRANGED TO SIGN THE REGISTER. INLAID SATINWOOD, WY TI AND AN INSCRIPTION. 
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completes the gift, is of a different character, equally fine, but caae in design. The modern silver, was given by all sections of the industry, including manufacturers, 
Breakfast Service presented by the City of Worcester is in the ‘‘ Warmstry Flute” designers, craftsmen and operatives. The Princess is Chief Ranger of the British 
shape, originally designed and produced by Royal Worcester in about 1765 with an Empire Girl Guides Association, and has accepted from the members some fine pieces 
early Worcester Royal Blue and Gold decoration, the design of approximately the of furniture. The gift of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries is a pen made of a 
same date. The silver presented by the Government and People of Canada (in single piece of gold in the form of a goose quill. Her Royal Highness arranged to sign 
‘addition to a mink coat) includes twenty-four silver-gilt dessert plates, once the the wedding register with this pen. Similar pens from the Institute of Secretaries 
property of the Duke of Cumberland. The Princess selected the jewelled clip from were accepted and used at four previous Royal weddings, those of the King, the 
a short list submitted by the Jewellers and Silversmiths. This, with a canteen of Princess Royal, the Duke of Gloucester, and the late Duke of Kent. 
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AND MRS. DOUGLAS’S GIFT TO 
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ADAPTED FROM THE NATURALIST AUDUBON’S ORIGINALS: STEUBEN CRYSTAL PLATES ENGRAVED WITH 


The United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James's and Mrs. Douglas 
have, like President and Mrs. Truman, chosen examplés of Steuben crystal for 
their wedding gift to H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, as these objects provide out- 
standing examples of modern American craftsmanship and design. President and 
Mrs. Truman's present of a casket-shaped vase of Steuben crystal was reproduced 
in The Illustrated London News of November 8. On this page we give photo- 
graphs of the set of twelve crystal plates which form the gift of the Ambassador 


Horned Grebe 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 


and Mrs. Douglas. Each plate bears the representation of an American bird. 
The designs are adapted from the original paintings by John James Audubon 
(1785-1851), the American naturalist and pioneer in representing birds in their 
natural poses. His great work, “The Birds of America” (1827-38), contained 
435 hand-coloured plates with 1065 life-sized figures of 489 supposedly distinct 
species of birds. When exhibited in Edinburgh at the Royal Institution they 
created a sensation and Audubon’s work influenced his contemporaries greatly. 
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INCLUDING A WEDDING GIFT FOR THE PRINCESS: 
STEUBEN CRYSTAL IN PROCESS OF ENGRAVING. 


PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES TO ONE OF THE BOWLS OF THE ‘“‘ AMERICAN BALLAD” SERIES: 
A MASTER-ENGRAVER OPERATING HIS SMALL BENCH LATHE. 


; . 
THE ‘‘ARMOURY”’ USED BY MASTER-ENGRAVERS OF STEUBEN GLASS: SERIES 


OF COPPER WHEELS, WHICH VARY IN DIAMETER FROM é OF AN INCH TO 4 INCHES, 
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WITH A PHOTOSTAT OF THE WHOLE DESIGN VISIBLE ON THE LEFT: A DETAILED VIEW 
OF THE MASTER-ENGRAVER’S HANDS AT WORK ON THE “‘ MERRY-GO-ROUND”™ VASE, 


N our issue of November 8 we reproduced President and Mrs. Truman's wedding gift to 
Princess Elizabeth, a Steuben crystal vase with a “* Merry-Go-Round” design by Sidney 
Waugh, and explained the process by which the glass is engraved with a shallow intaglio 
which appears to the eye as a bas relief. On this page we give photographs of the actual pro- 
cess, showing the engraver’s “ armoury’ of copper wheels, and how he uses them. They 
are inserted one at a time into a small bench lathe and the glass is pressed upwards against 
the revolving wheel, which is fed with a fine abrasive. Mr. Arthur J. Houghton, Junior, in 
the early 1930’s conceived the idea of collecting young designers in order to produce pieces 
e of beauty and importance in Steuben glass. The Company is a subsidiary of the Corning 
PRESIDENT AND MRS. TRUMAN’S GIFT TO H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH NEARING Glass Works, founded by his great-grandfather. 
COMPLETION: THE ENGRAVING OF THE CASKET-SHAPED ‘‘ MERRY-GO-ROUND”’ VASE 
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“PAPA HAYDN” 


—THE ETERNALLY beaker eo 
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“HAYDN: A CREATIVE LIFE IN MUSIC.” By KARL GEIRINGER.* 


HE author of this book, who knows what he is 
writing about, is an Austrian in refuge in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He was for eight years Curator of 
the Society of Friends of Music in Vienna. He hand- 
somely dedicates his book “‘ to England, the country 
that brought out the best in Haydn and that has 
been a source of encouragement and inspiration to 
foreign artists of all times.” It is high time 
that somebody should pay us that tribute. We 





COMMISSIONED BY GEORGE IV. WHEN PRINCE OF WALES: HOPPNER’S 
PORTRAIT OF HAYDN AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-NINE. 
(Reproduced from the painting in ~ — — by Gracious 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


live with a relative who was schoolmaster and precentor 
at Hainburg. He had a hard time there, with ‘“‘ more 
floggings than food.’’ But he was of a cheerful and 





HAYDN WITHOUT HIS WIG: A PORTRAIT (FROM THE BUST BY ROBATZ) FROM 
A STRING QUARTET EDITION PUBLISHED BY ARTARIA AND CO, 


contented disposition, learnt various instruments, sang 
in the choir, and said later: ‘I shall be grateful to 
that man as long as I live, for keeping me so hard at 
work.”” At eight he went to Vienna as chorister in the 
noble Cathedral of St. Stephen. At seventeen he was 


caned and expelled for cutting off the pigtail of a 
fellow - chorister, and there followed years of near- 
starvation during which he taught and played at 
dances for miserable fees. The tide’ turned in 
1759, when he became musical director to Count 
Morzin, but he was really launched on his famous 
career when he entered the employment of Prince 
Paul Eszterhazy, for whom he conducted and 
composed in his various vast palaces. 





HAYDN AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-NINE, THE YEAR HE MADE HIS 
LAST WILL, 1801. HE LIVED ANOTHER EIGHT YEARS. 


(From a portrait by Neugass in the collection of Prince Eszterhazy.) 





Permission of H. King.) 
During his first visit to England Haydn saw much of the Royal 
family and was entertained at Oatlands, where the Duke of 
York was ing his honeymoon. Of his visit and of the 
bride, Haydn wrote in a letter: “ The sweet little lady sat 
close me at my left hand and hummed all the eee 
from memory, having neete them often in Berlin. 
of Wales sat on my right and accompanied me very 7 olerably 
on the violoncello. y made me sing too. Prince 
Wales is having me painted just now and the yum is to Ss 
hung in his private sitting-room 

didn’t at one time recognise our own musicians. 
Byrd, Yallis and Purcell (who was the father 
of Handel and Bach) were born here, and wrote 
here, and have only recently been allowed their 
full stature. John of Dunstable, Henry VI.’s 
friend, was undoubtedly an Englishman, and 
arguably the first great modern composer. 
There were all the great writers of songs and 
madrigals, from Weelkes to Lawes, who are 
now being dragged out of their obscurity. But 
no: the English are not musical. That rule 
came in with the Hanoverians. We were merely 
the people who gave a hearing to foreign 
musicians. We embodied Handel ; we welcomed 
Haydn and Mendelssohn ; and the child Mozart 
wrote his first symphony within a stone’s-throw 
of where I am writing these lines. We were the 
public: the Germans were the composers. 

But who were the German composers ? 
Beethoven was a “ van,”’ not a “ von”: his 
father was a Dutchman. Mendelssohn was a 
Jew. Many of the others were Austrians: I 
don’t think that one was a Prussian. It has 
generally been supposed that Haydn was a 
Croat, though some have maintained that he 
was a Hungarian or a gipsy. Dr. Geiringer 
thinks it now proved that he was German by 
blood on both sides. But “ it was quite r natural 
that he should be familiar with the way of life 
of the Croats and Hungarians. He heard their 
music from childhood and attended their fes- 
tivities; he admired their artistic craftsman- 
ship and the colour of their holiday garb. With 
the instinct of genius he absorbed all these 
impressions and brought them to life in his 
music. The inner enrichment that he owed to 
his acquaintance with the different cultures of 
Austria and Hungary was more than a minor 
factor in making him the great artist he was.” 

Haydn was born in 1792 at the little town of 
Rohrau, son of a wheelwright and an ex-cook. He 
was musically very precocious; and at five-and- 


a-half his parents thought it best to let him go to “ immobil ct i 
water-colour showing travellers arri at - — ictures our 
ancestors on holiday ving and uaa subjects. : 





*“ Haydn: A Creative Life in Music.” By Karl Geiringer. 
Idustrated. (Allen and Unwin ; 21s.) 





YACHTS IN A CALM’ 


This year’s Christmas Number of “Be * The Illustrated yr & News” offers varied literary 
and visual entertainment. The fine reproduction of a Van de Velde seapiece on the 
cover serves as introduction to a series of twenty coloured pages, and to reading matter 
a includes contributions from Carola Oman (author of “ Elizabeth of Bohemia ”’), 

Among | great oratorios, especially the badly-neglected 


est- ‘The Seasons,’ and excerpts from the great 





THE COLOURED COVER (IN MONOCHROME) OF THE 1947 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” NOW ON SALE. IT BEARS A REPRODUCTION OF “ TWO 


VAN DE 


Innes and Bernard Fergusson eter « oS liery Old Maste the Longe eee w 


BY THE po ee a ae ee DUTCH MARINE ARTIST, 


Of Haydn’s personal appearance, Grove writes: “ He always 
considered himself an ugly man and could not understand 
how so many handsome women fell in love with him. ‘ At any 
rate,” he used to say, ‘they were not tempted by my beauty.’” 


(The three portraits of yo are reproduced from the book 
reviewed on this page; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 


Dr. Geiringer gives an interesting and lively 
sketch of the life of this perennially youthful 
genius, who (except as regards his kindness) is 
misleadingly described as ‘‘ Papa Haydn.” There 
are good stories about his visits to England, 
where he was favoured at Court and very nearly 
settled. The second half of the book consists of 
a critical account of his work, the whole great 
bulk of it, not merely selected parts. This in- 
cludes, besides 104 symphonies, twenty-two 
operas, four oratorios, and large quantities of 
masses, string quartets, sonatas, songs and other 
compositions. How few of them all one [ever 
has a chance to hear. ‘‘ The Clock”” Symphony, 
“The Toy,”’ “‘ The Surprise,” and ‘ The Lon- 
don ’’ have always been favourites, and I suppose 
that “The Creation’’ may still be sung by 
provincial choirs, though, like “‘ Elijah,” it may 
have been largely abandoned for Bach. But it 
is strange that a generation which has developed 
a passion for Mozart should not have shown a 
tendency to explore his predecessor and con- 
gener, who was arguably one of the half-dozen 
greatest composers who ever lived. 

Dr. Geiringer considers this neglect. For one 
thing, he says, Haydn was primarily an instru- 
mental composer, unlike Handel and Mozart, 
who “were always singing” and “ imagined 
voices even when they were composing for 
instruments.’’ For another, “ to the romantic 
period Haydn’s music seemed too serene, too 
simple and straightforward: his utter lack of 
ambivalent or morbid moods made his compo- 
sitions appear as ‘ too uncomplicated. *” Never- 
theless, he thinks that a revival is probably on 
fhe way. ‘‘ The musicians are bound to turn to 
Haydn and to find out that more than thirty 
symphonies by the composer of Eszterhaza, an 
equal amount of his string quartets, and a great 
number of his larger chamber music compositions 
are well worth being played. . Even the two 


masses (which would be effective also in concert 

performances) might be regularly performed.” 
And what about the comic operas? Has 

Glyndebourne investigated any of them ? 
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KASHMIR: SCENES OF THE NEW INDIAN GOVERNMENT’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 
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(ABOVE.) BUSINESS BEGINS 

AGAIN IN KASHMIR: DE- 

POSITORS CROWDING INTO neh HRNANNM KANSANS AHN ONAN NNN NAN 

THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR ’ RECALLING THE EARLY DAYS ‘OF THE HOME GUARD: ARMED WITH PIKES, VOLU 

BANK IN SRINAGAR, AFTER TEERS OF A KASHMIR MILITIA FORCE, RAISED IN THE RECENT EMERGENCY, PARADING 
. IN FRONT OF A SRINAGAR CIN 





ITS RECENT REOPENING. 
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£ esses SSAA NCSD “0 ’ SIKH TROOPS OF THE INDIAN ARMY POSED BY A 

ee e - Pe ROADSIDE NEAR BARAMULA, WHICH WAS RELIEVED 

PRESENT HEAD OF THE KASHMIR ADMINISTRATION, ON NOVEMBER 9, AND VISITED BY PANDIT NEHRU 

WHO WAS RECENTLY CONGRATU- ON NOVEMBER I2 DURING HIS TOUR OF LIBERATED 
COUNTRYSIDE AND VILLAGES. 


THE 
SHEIKH ABDULLAH, 
LATED BY PANDIT NEHRU AT SRINAGAR. 
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MS 
\ THE DESECRATED CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH’s CONVENT, BARA- 


INFILTRATE BEHIND THE GOVERNMENT LINES INTO | MULA, WHERE AN ENGLISH OFFICER AND HIS WIFE AND TWO 
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CAPTIVE TRIBESMEN, WHO HAD ATTEMPTED TO 


THE SRINAGAR AIRPORT, BEING GUARDED BY INDIAN INFANTRYMEN NUNS WERE MURDERED BY TRIBESMEN. 
\ 


‘ 
rer vetoed = 


Following the relief of Baramula (reported in our last issue), Indian troops continued recaptured and discovered to have been systematically wrecked. Although this control was 
to press the tribesmen, who had invaded the Vale of Kashmir, further westward in the being steadily extended, fresh rumours of further trouble, both to the north in Gilgit, 
direction of Rawalpindi. Progress was slow and steady, as the tribesmen had broken and south in the province of Jammu, were reported. On November 11, Pandit Nehru 
bridges and made numerous road-blocks in their retreat, and the regular troops were paid a visit to Srinagar and received a triumphal welcome, and was cheered by 20,000 

when he shook hands with Sheikh Abdullah, and promised him that together they 


delayed by the necessity of mopping up isolated pockets of resistance. On November 12, 
however, the Mohara power station, which supplies Srinagar with electricity, was would face every enemy. - The Maharajah also paid a brief visit to his capital. 
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NEWS EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY. SIR EDWARD APPLETON. SIR ROBERT ROBINSON, M. ANDRE GIDE, MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
Died on November 12, aged eighty. Play- Awarded the 1947 Nobel Prize for Awarded the 1947 Nobel Prize for Awarded the 1947 Nobel Prize for Died on November 14, aged seventy-nine. 
wright, novelist and creator of the Scarlet physics “for his work on atmo- chemistry “for his researches on im- Literature “ for extensive and artistic- Wrote novels, plays and some volumes of 
She began writing in 1900, spherical physics, and especially for portant substances in plant biology, ally important authorship in which he reminiscence. Sister of Hilaire Belloc 
his discovery of the Appleton layer.” especially alkaloids.’” Has been President has exposed the problems and con- and widow of Mr. F. S. A. Lowndes, and a 
Secretary of the Department of of the Royal Society since 1945. In 1942 ditions of mankind with fearless love descendant of Joseph Priestley. Her pub- 
Research he was awarded the Copley Medal, the of truth and psychological perception.” lished works include: ‘‘ Barbara Rebell ’’ 
romances. She was married to Mr. since 1939, his work was fundamental highest award of the Royal Society. He A Frenchman, born in Paris in 1869, (1905); “‘ The Lodger” (1913); ‘1 Too 
Montague Barstow, who died in 1943. in the development of radar. is a past President of the Chemical Society. his first book was published in 189]. Have Lived in Arcadia’”’ (1941). 
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Pimpernel. 
and her world-famous ‘“ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel’ was published in 1905. Her 
works include fifty-four historical Scientific and Industrial 
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THE INAUGURATION OF MALTA’S NEW CONSTITUTION: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER A WEDDING PRESENT FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH FROM THE OFFICERS AND MEN 
ASSEMBLY IN THE PALACE AT VALLETTA. OF VANGUARD: A PAINTING OF THE BATTLESHIP BY MR. NORMAN WILKINSON. 
Mr. Norman Wilkinson, President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours and Marine 
Painter to the Royal Yacht Squadron, has painted a picture of H.M.S. Vanguard for the officers and 
men of that ship as a gift to Princess Elizabeth on the occasion of her wedding. Outstanding examples 


of Mr. Wilkinson’s work are on view at the second Annual! Exhibition of the Society of Marine Artists being 
held at Guildhall until December 6. 


OPENING THE LEGISLATIVE 


On November 10 the Duke of Gloucester inaugurated Malta’s new constitution by opening the Legislative 

Assembly. The Duke, accompanied by the Duchess of Gloucester and the Governor and Lady Douglas, 

drove along crowded streets lined with Boy Scouts and members of the three Services from San Anton to 

the Palace at Valletta, where the Governor read the commission from the King, and the Duke of Gloucester 
declared the Legislature open. 


In France the struggle 
between Right and Left 
continues, and on Nov- 
ember 12 serious rioting, 
instigated by Com- 
munists, occurred in 
Marseilles. The rioting 
led to the invasion of 
the Palais de Justice and 
an attack on the Mairie, 
during which the new 
Mayor, an R.P.F. can- 
didate in the recent elec- 
tions, was wounded. At 
the time of writing no 
further clashes have 
occurred, but there is 
mounting unrest in 
France and the strikes 
have spread. Our photo- 
graph (left) depicts an 
incident during a meet- 
ing of the Municipal 
Council in Marseilles, on 
November 12. 


HOISTING THE RED FLAG: PART OF THE UNRULY MOB WHO STORMED 


SERIOUS RIOTS AND STRIKES IN MARSEILLES: A WOMAN COMMUNIST CLIMBING 
THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE IN MARSEILLES. 


ON TO A TABLE TO SLAP THE FACE OF A MEMBER OF THE R.P.F,. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRIME MINISTER’S ELDEST DAUGHTER: MR. ATTLEE (LEFT) ONE OF THE GREATEST POLITICAL SENSATIONS OF RECENT TIMES: MR. DALTON, WHO 


WITH THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM AND MRS, ATTLEE (RIGHT) AFTER THE CEREMONY. HAS RESIGNED AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, BEFORE HIS BUDGET SPEECH. 


The marriage took place on November 15 at Ellesborough Church, Buckinghamshire, of Mr. Harold The day after the Budget, November 13, Mr. Dalton resigned from his position as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

William Shipton, son of the late Mr. A. W. Shipton and of Mrs. Shipton, of Shrewsbury, and Miss Janet and Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister for Economic Affairs, was appointed to succeed him. These unexpected 

Helen Attlee, eldest daughter of the Prime Minister and Mrs. C. R. Attlee. The reception was held at and dramatic events followed Mr. Dalton’s deep apologies to the House, earlier in the day, for what he 

Chequers, and the guests numbered more than two hundred, including several Cabinet Ministers. described as “a grave indiscretion” on his part in having communicated to a newspaper correspondent in 
The King and Queen and Queen Mary were among those who sent presents. advance of his Budget Speech, some details of the subject-matter of the Budget. 
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MASTERPIECES BY 


PHILIP BAPTISING THE EUNUCH”’; BY AELBERT CUYP 
(1605-1691). 


O'BRIEN "’; 
ENGRAVED 


AIKENHEAD ”’; BY SIR 
A REMARKABLY FINI 
WORK. c. 


*“ PORTRAIT OF MRS. GORDON OF NELLY 


HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. (1756-1823). 
EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST’S 


**A CHURCH AND VILLAGE ON A RIVER’; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1666). 
AND DATED 1650. VAN GOYEN WAS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF THE DUTCH 
The Old Masters which will come up for sale at Christie’s on Friday, December 12, include 
numerous works of the highest quality, many with long pedigrees, and from famous 
collections. On this page we reproduce a selection which indicates the importance of the 
sale. The Tintoretto ‘* Raising of Lazarus,"’ painted in 1573, was one of the two paintings 


BY 
BY 


SIGNED 
LANDSCAPE 


| 
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DUTCH, VENETIAN, ENGLISH 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
s. 


SPOONER AND 


WITH 
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AND SCOTS ARTISTS. 


(IL TINTORETTO) 
1573. 


LAZARUS”; Bt 
(1519-1594). 


JACOPO ROBUSTI 
PAINTED IN 


‘““THE RAISING OF 


NICOLAAS MAES 
OF REMBRANDT 
PAINTERS. 


‘“* PORTRAIT OF A. MEYERS”; BY 
(1632-1693). THE ARTIST WAS A PUPIL 
AND OYE OF THE BEST-KNOWN DUTCH GENRE 


P.R.A. 
W. REYNOLDS, J. WATSON, 


J. WILSON. 


HAARLEM’; BY FRANS 
OF THE ARTIST'S 


HALS 
WORK, 


A DUTCH FISHWIFE OF 
OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


INITIALS 
PAINTERS, 


“MALLE BABBE, 
(1580-1666). AN 


commissioned by Antonio da Mula on the completion of a certain contract, the portraits 
of twenty parties concerned in the background. It was formerly in the Holford collection. 
The Reynolds portrait of Miss Nelly O'Brien has been frequently shown, the last occasion 
being in 1937 at the Reynolds Loan ‘Exhibition, at 45, Park Lane. 
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FLOWERS pom INSECTS. 


ITH his usuai acute insight, Darwin saw that the relationships between flowers 
and insects might provide one of the most striking examples of evolution 
by natural selection. In his later life, after the publication of The Origin of Species, 
his interests turned more and more to the devices whereby pollen is transferred from 
one flower to another so that cross-pollination is achieved. He soon saw that if 
the structures of flowers were to be explained as adaptations which had been 
selected by natural competition in the way his theory of evolution demanded, then 
it would be necessary to show that cross-pollination conferred some benefit which 
the fertilisation of a flower by its own pollen could not provide. In order to test 
this, Darwin carried out a number of experiments which still remain as the basis 
for our belief that the fertilisation of one plant by another is, in general, more 
fruitful than self-fertilisation. 

The floral structures which so interested Darwin are 
too numerous to mention in detail; each flower solves 
the problem of transferring pollen from its anthers to the 
female organ (stigma) in its own way. The flower may 
be regarded as a device to ensure that the pollen, which 
in itself is immobile, is transported by some external 
agency to the stigma. Many plants rely on the wind to 
carry their pollen, and in them the flower is small, having 
little function beyond producing a great quantity of pollen 
and presenting a much-branched stigma to intercept the 
floating pollen grains. Most of our forest trees bear their 
flowers in catkins, which are wind-pollinated, and the 
grasses and sedges also bear inconspicuous flowers which 
rely on the wind for the dispersal of their pollen. 

Apart from the wind, pollen is known to be carried by 
birds, bats, and even by snails, and the pollen of some aquatic 
plants is shed into the water. But insects are the only 
agents which rival the wind in importance as pollen-carriers, 
and it is among plants which are insect-pollinated that 
flowers as popularly understood are to be found. The two 
attributes most characteristic of flowers, their colour and 
their scent, are both concerned in alluring insects to the 
flower, so that they may come into contact with the sexual 
organs. 

For a flower to achieve its purpose it must offer the insect 
some reward for its visits, and its purpose will be more 
effectively carried out if this reward is brought to the notice 
of passing insects by some form of advertisement. A variety 
of rewards may be offered, but the most usual is an 
abundance of pollen, which is itself a nutritious food for 
insects, or nectar, which is a sugary fluid secreted by the 
flower, often stored in pouches known as nectaries. The 
advertisement of these wares is usually effected by coloured 
petals and by scent. 

In the first picture on this page the flower of a Wild 
Rose is being visited by a hover-fly for 
the pollen shed so abundantly by the 
numerous stamens. Like the Rose, the 
Poppy also secretes no nectar, but relies 
on the abundance of its pollen to attract 
insect - visitors. Flowers of this type are 
known as pollen-flowers, and usually have 
the form of an open cup with the pollen 
freely exposed to insects. On the other 
hand, flowers which secrete nectar often 
store their nectar in tubes or pouches which 
can only be reached by certain kinds of 
insect. 

Some of the slender flowers of the Honey- 
suckle are creamy white suffused with pink, 
while others are a uniform dull yellow. Each 
flower blooms for two days—or, rather, for 
two nights—for the buds first open at dusk, 
when the long-tongued insects which probe 
to the nectar at the base of their long 
corollas are on the wing. During the first 
night the stamens are ripe, and it is thought 
that the moths first visit these fresh-looking, 
strongly - scented male flowers. Then they 
go to the less attractive yellow flowers, which 
are in the female stage, and so pollinate 
them. The flowers of the snapdragon are so 
tightly shut that only strong insects like the 
bees can open them. The more closely a 
flower is associated with the particular insect 
the less will its pollen be wasted on other 
flowers. 

Flowers of a less conventional type may 
be illustrated by the Cuckoo Pint, or Lords- 
and-Ladies, and the Fig. Ila the former, small 
flies of the midge type take shelter in the 
hollow spathe and are attracted there by the lurid red central spike, which contrasts with 
the greenish-yellow spathe. 

This spike has the colour of decaying flesh, a resemblance which is heightened by its 
odour, unpleasant to our senses, but attractive te these insects. If a spathe is opened it 
will be found to contain several insects whose escape has been prevented by a ring of stiff 
hairs which, being directed inwards, allow entry while closing the exit. It is 
in this hollow that the flowers, in the strict sense, are situated. The organs of 
the two sexes are borne in separate flowers, the female being placed below the male 
and ripening before them. Should any of the insects have visited previously another 
Cuckoo Pint, they will be carrying pollen which will now fertilise the female flowers. 
Later, the male flowers ripen and the insects become dusted with pollen again. The 
hairs at the entrance now wither and the insects are able to escape, to visit and 
pollinate another Cuckoo Pint. 

The minute flowers of the Fig are borne on the inner walls of the fleshy structure which 
form the figs of commerce—each “seed” represents a single female flower. The wild 
Fig is pollinated by a species of wasp, which is rewarded by the shelter and nourishment 
of its young, for the wasp lays its eggs in special abortive figs which appear early 
in the year. 
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OFFERING AS REWARD AN ABUNDANCE OF POLLEN TO THE VISITING 

INSECT IN ORDER TO ENSURE THAT THE POLLEN, WHICH IN ITSELF 

IS IMMOBILE, IS TRANSPORTED BY SOME EXTERNAL AGENCY TO THE 

STIGMA: THE FLOWER OF A WILD ROSE, SHOWING A HOVER-FLY 
FEEDING FROM THE NUMEROUS STAMENS. 





ILLUSTRATING FLOWERS OF A LESS CONVENTIONAL TYPE: 
OF THE WILD ARUM’S INFLORESCENCE. 

Our photograph of the Wild Arum, or Cuckoo Pint, shows (from |. to r.) the hair-like flowers 

closing the neck of the chamber, while the female flowers are receptive; the male flowers shedding 

their pollen; and the shrivelled, hair-like flowers and the entrance to the chamber enlarged by the 

wilting of the spathe, thus permitting the imprisoned insects to escape (see this page). novel, 

Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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SA. NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. Be 


=. CS TGV ’ 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


NOVEL appearing under the shelter of a foreword by Thomas Mann has almost, one 

might say, an unfair advantage. One feels bound over to think well of it. Yet, 

on the other hand, such distinguished patronage has a tendency to raise one’s standards 

and to sharpen the edge of criticism. It was some time before ‘‘ God’s Village,’’ by BohuS 

Benes (Allen and Unwin ; ros. 6d.), began to strike me as at all worthy of its introduction. 
Except, of course, on ideological grounds. 

Its unlucky name is the real name of the village. A very Czech village ; and the opening 
with “ Teacher Vackovec ” and ‘‘ Mayor Vondra,’’ and all the local colour and tradition, 
puts one in the wrong frame of mind. It seems too full of the self-consciousness of small 
countries. With Germany on the point of collapse, God’s Village has revolted and expelled 
its small German garrison. As yet its people are on their own—for Prague is still occupied, 
and the situation fluid. No one can control them ; the question 
is whether they will control themselves, or wallow in retaliation 
on the whole race from which they have suffered. In God’s 
Village the problem is acute, for it is in Sudetenland, on the very 
frontier ; its Germans have their own quarter across the bridge. 

A leading light of the extremists is the girl Karla—young, 
truculent and all for vengeance, revolution, the rights of women, 
and so on. The wise heads think her “ interference ’’ unwomanly, 
and want her to drop it like a good girl and marry Francek, 
just home from Dachau. Her mother, Aunt Zakova, harps on 
this theme with the insistence of Juliet’s nurse. Of course, it 
turns her against Francek. She won’t have ilove ; she will do 
nothing but wrangle about politics—for he is of the moderate 
party—while Francek dreams of taming her by main force. 

Of course, we know she will be ‘‘ tamed,” and that modera- 
tion will triumph. It is a simple story. But not so simple, 
after all, and much more congenial than its early promise. For 
one thing, it has plenty of incident, and of vital incident ; 
every change of heart is expressed in action. Besides, the 
“ taming ’’ of Karla is illusory ; she has lost the crudity of youth, 
has compromised, but she will still be a force. And though the 
root of the ‘‘ German problem,’’ the fundamental question of 
German guilt, is hardly touched, in spite of incessant talk about 
it, the anti-German crisis in the village itself is resolved with 
drama and even beauty. One ends by liking them all. 

“The Saint and the Hunchback,’’ by Donald Stauffer 
(Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), is a far from simple story, and must 
be classed among the oddities of fiction. Four young monks of 
Iona, in the seventh century, are chipping their granite coffins 
on the shore. They begin to talk of faith, and whether they 
could move mountains. Then Irish Odo throws his coffin into 
the sea, and itswims. He can steer it by the power of thought. 
Yet this is not an act of faith, in the usual sense, but a whim 
of his. Only later, when the Abbot has sent him off, with his 
coffin and his little hunchback friend Aelfric, into the wide 
world, does he feel that God has called him to sanctity. It is 
not, he feels at once, in his line. Aelfric, the 
subtle, philosophical and sweet-natured, is the 
natural saint. Aelfric, however, craves not 
for sanctity but for the vigour, recklessness 
and beauty of his dear friend. While Odo 
feels he must become holy. 

Their coffin-voyage leads to the Alpine 
kingdom of the Hildings, where Odo starts 
operations by cutting down the sacred tree. 
As the Druid priests fail to sink his coffin, King 
EWric, very fair-mindedly, accepts Christianity. 
Afterwards the friends have much debate with 
the Hildings, many adventures. The adventures 
are in the boldest style of romance and marvel, 
with a humorous twist; the debates are deep, 
whimsical and inconclusive. The whole book 
has an Irish flavour—though the author is 
American—and a literary, poetic flavour which, 
from a professor of English, one might expect. 
At any point it may mean something ; is there, 
for instance, an allusion or parable in Odo’s 
queer campaign against the rock-dwellers ? Its 
course is startling and full of gusto; it has a 
love interest—a lovely Princess Halga—and it 
ends on a surprising note of quiet pathos, very 
like life. I don’t know what we learn by the 
way, apart from Browning's old lesson that 
man is born to strive for the unattainable. 
Still this modern seventh-century version is 
not banal. And a novel can have few more 
refreshing virtues. 

“‘ Grass in Piccadilly,’’ by Noel Streatfeild 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a return to the ‘** ordinary 
” and a happy return; this is a delight- 
ful member of its class. The Nettels have 
had to sell their country home. They have 
a big house in Mayfair—drab, deserted, post-war Mayfair—which they turn into flats. 
There is young Willis, and his wife, who is ‘‘ queer”’: Mr. Bettelheim, the worst kind 
of refugee, with his extremely nice wife and family: Mr. and the horrid Mrs. Duke and 
their little girl Then there is Penny on the ground floor—Sir John’s daughter, Lady 
Nettel’s stepdaughter. And the Parkses in the basement, and the two servants, and the 
policeman and the milkman and the old tramp out in the square. For the renaissance 
of this empty house is a kind of portent or local milestone. 

The Nettels hate it, they are not Londoners; but Charlotte, in particular, does her 
best, though she has a private worry of her own. She worries about Penny, too—her 
standoffishness, her uncheerful gaiety, her estrangement from her father. Why is she so 
thick with the Dukes ? Can she and Mr. Duke ? And so on ; every floor has its drama, 
or even melodrama, with a happy ending for deservers. Which is as it should be. 

Of ‘“‘ My Late Wives,’’ by Carter Dickson (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), it should be almost 
enough to say that it is up to standard. Does the writer actually go on surpassing himself ; 
or does one merely forget, from book to book? At least, the opening of this one struck me 
as unique in suspense and horridness. It begins by summing up the known career of a wife- 
murderer. He killed three women for certain, but with no trace of a body. The fourth 

time he was seen almost in the act. Then, just as 























SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 








the police had made sure of him, he vanished. 





The grubs feed on the tissues of the fig and when 
they are ready to fly become dusted with pollen by 
the male flowers, which then ripen. The wasps 
attempt to lay eggs in the figs then appearing, 
but are unable to do so as these contain functional 
female flowers which are fertilised by the pollen 
carried on the wasps. At the end of the season 
figs are again produced with abortive female flowers 
in which eggs are laid to produce a fresh generation 
of wasps the following spring. 


six or twelve months ? 


application to the Publisher, 








AN IDEAL OHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
“The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, 


That was eleven years since. And now the actor 
Bruce Ransom has been sent a play about Bewlay, 
by an unknown writer. What is the man doing now ? 
What became of him? He wouldn't, by any chance, 
be Ransom himself ? 

I can’t go on down to Suffolk, in the wake of 
Ransom and his agitated friends and the great H.M. 
But it is all intensely exciting. And very fair. This 
writer bamboozles one by looking so fantastic that 
one simply forgets to reason. K. Joun. 


London, W.C.1. 











Dr. W. R. Puivipson. 
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THE ENGLISH AIR AND A DUTCH INTERIOR. 
SELECTIONS FROM AN IMPORTANT SHOW. 
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nt ; 
the “A VIEW AT THE MOUTH OF THE THAMES ”; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727 - 1788) ““ LANDSCAPE NEAR SALISBURY”; BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). THIS FINI 
ith, ONLY ONE OTHER GAINSBOROUGH SEASCAPE OF THIS IMPORTANCE IS KNOWN. PICTURE DISAPPEARED IN 1892 AND HAS RECENTLY BEEN DISCOVERED. 
ee A* important ex- : fon , or Eo ob 
at hibition is due : page: 
ith to open on Nov. 25 
at the Bruton Street fe : 
fer Galleries of Arthur : : AS ’ 
a Tooth under the title ‘ ; . : i 
Ee of ‘Recent Acquisi- 
ae tions.” The pictures 
hey on view are the best 5 
nt which have come into 
ht. Tooth’s hands in recent 
em months, and include 
hia Old Masters and mod- 
ide ern paintings. The fine 
ee seascape by Gains- 
the borough (62 in. by 
es 75 in.) is little known, 
not and has only been in 
ess one ownership since it 


\do was bought from the 
artist. The beautiful 
Constable, painted 


nd about 1822, was re- 
ee. cently discovered after 
ing being missing since 
ing F 1892. Austin Dobson, 


ith in his ‘ Hogarth,” 
identifies the sitter in 


res 
el the Hogarth portrait as 
ep, Frances, Lady Byron, 


ok but an engraving dated 
“ 1736, after Hogarth’s 
lost. portrait of her, 
shows another sitter. 
Samuel Scott, the 
Ye eminent English topo- 
graphical and marine “THE THAMES AT TWICKENHAM”; 
[Continued below. BY SAMUEL SCOTT (1703-1772). 








“A DUTCH INTERIOR”; BY Q. BREKELENKAM (D. 1658 ¢.). A PAINTER OF DUTCH BOURGEOIS FAMILY LIFE, 
CONSIDERED BY SOME AUTHORITIES AS A PUPIL OF GERARD DOU. 





Continued. } 
artist was the friend of Hogarth and formed one of the famous water party to Gravesend in 1732. In his 


Lis “PORTRAIT OF A LADY”; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697 - 1764). topographical works he frequently introduced groups of well-drawn figures. Q. Brekelenkam was established 
at A CHARACTERISTIC WORK OF THE ARTIST, FROM THE LOWTHEK in Leyden in 1648, in which year he was received into the Guild of St. Luke and spent the rest of his life 
CASTLE COLLECTION in that city. His chiaroscuro recalls Rembrandt. 
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STAGE STAFF. 

HE Old Vic Company, exuberantly back at the New Theatre, 
upon “* The Taming of the Shrew ’’—such a gloss, indeed, 
tumble has not known for years. It takes much to make the “ Shrew 
Its ding-dong slap-bang can be tiresome ; 
on the angry crack of the whip. Not so with Trevor Howard. 
Petruchio is quietest he is at his most dangerous. We can see the 
fellow’s mind at work : times have certainly changed when tamer 
and tamed are permitted to think. But the entire production has 
a mind behind it, and the farce has been played rarely with such 


97 ae 





intelligent relish as by Mr. Howard, his blazing Shrew (Patricia 
Burke), George -Relph’s ripe Grumio, and the Christopher Sly of 
Bernard Miles, who sits through the evening like a muddled 


cherub aloft. 

Another part that comes off unusually well is the disguised 
Tranio, for whom Peter Copley finds the plummiest of accents and 
a most alarming moustache. Man-into-Master is, of course, one 
of the oldest stage devices. Whenever Lucentio says, “‘ Thou 
shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead,” the air must quiver with 
ghosts. Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart published a book not long 
ago on “‘ The English Abigail "’ ; but there is still a plump book to 
be written on our stage staff: on the extraordinary succession of 
valets, footmen, butlers and maidservants that, through the ages, 
has helped to oil the wheels of the drama. It should begin with 
the inventive slaves of classic comedy, and come down through 
the Gobbos and the Grumios and the Fags and the Lucys (‘* Well 
done, simplicity !’’) to the butlers in their shimmer of epigram, 
and the comic George-and-Margaret housemaids. 

There is an exceptional array in the “ Shrew’: Grumio, the 
long-suffering (watch Mr. Relph’s eye-work : this is rare comedy), 
the adventuring Tranio, the breathless cascade that is Biondello, 
and the doddering Curtis who, at the New Theatre, does more for 
once than stand and wait. Elsewhere in London recently, we have 
had a mixed assemblage from below stairs. Thus the Arts Theatre, 
which has often rescued treasure from the shelf, revived Maughami’s 
“Smith,” a trifle from 1909 in which a reformed rake from 
Rhodesia proposes to his sister’s parlourmaid. The comedy is 
very much of its time, but though we find the incidental 
sermonising a little dull, Maugham’s wit still sparks and crackles, 
and Smith herself—reserved and efficient, independent, but 
determined to know her place—remains a true and endearing figure. 
She was played charmingly at the Arts by a young actress, Julia 
Lang, who never attempted to force the coniedy. 

Undoubtedly the best butler in town is Michael Shepley’s 
Beecham at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
the portentous figure who becomes 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Beecham is as English as Tennyson’s 
** portal-warding lion-whelp, And peacock- 
vewtree of the lonely Hall.” He is a man 
with regard for state and ancientry. He 
speaks in Augustan phrase. He does 
not strew his path with epigrams, as he 
would if Wilde had created him, but he 
has a roll in the voice and a light in the 
eye, and where he walks Tradition walks 
also. ‘“‘Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sits, and public care.” 
Beecham is the paragon of stage butlers, 
though few of his predecessors can have 
coveted a parliamentary seat. 

Butlers at the moment are scarce. 
We have had an Irish one in “‘ The Crime 
of Margaret Foley,” a talkative fellow on 
whom Beecham would have frowned. 
**Sam,”’ said Mr. Pickwick to his valet, 
“if 1 am to render myself intelligible to 
this gentleman, I must beg you to control 
your feelings.”” We have felt like saying 
this often to butlers who have been dragged 
in as plot-spinners or comic relief. Happily, 
there was none of this trouble with a 
pleasant small-part man—name of Troke 

I encountered recently in the green-and- 
gold enchantment of Bristol’s Theatre 
Royal. The Old Vic’s western branch is 
still blossoming : its latest play, ‘‘ Rain On the Just,” by a new drama- 
tist, Peter Watling, should assuredly have a London chance. The author 
presents the conflict between idealism and realism in a stately home 
about to fall; he writes with both wit and shining sense, and the Bristol 
company, under Hugh Hunt, had the right spirit, especially Robert 
Eddison as the acid voice of realism. Even the butler of Cleves Park 
one of the faithful-retainer school, was a character and not a battered 
stage property. 

For the rest, the London stage has brought to us that procession 
of gentle ciphers, the maids who bob up at breakfast-time in “ Life 
With Father.” At the Duchess there is Priestley’s cheerfully horri- 
fying slattern of a Burmanley “ help ” ; as presented by Everley Gregg, 
she haunts Professor Linden’s home with cigarette at the droop and 
tongue-with-a-tang. There, certainly, is stage staff up to date: the 
Beechams and Smiths are becoming old-world exhibits, remote and 
lavendered. It will be long, I imagine, before any dramatist has the 
daring to resurrect the oldest Master-into-Man plot—that in which we 
are led to believe that the temporarily hard-up can masquerade as 
servants in their own house (let profitably to a stranger). Years ago 
we had “ Come Out of the Kitchen,” “‘ Lord Richard in the Pantry ” 
and others less competent : to-day that stream has run dry. We see, 
too, less than we did of some familiar friends: the dozen feather- 
whisking parlourmaids of the musical-comedy chorus; Oriental 
servants, once a mark of the pistol-and-panel thriller; the French 
maid who was an obvious tale-bearer; the sepulchral housekeeper 
with the voice like a cracked and tolling bell ; and melodrama’s aged 
retainer whom Gilbert satirised in his Old Adam Goodheart. 

Shakespeare’s Old Adam, though he slides from the play so 
suddenly, is a character often maltreated. Its author is said to 
have played it himself; probably he knew how effective it could be. 
Unfortunately, it is left’ too often to a young man who rushes into 
“* character,’ 
the sound. Certain of the plays appear to be divorced from the 
ever, whereas a “Shrew ”’ is always likely to bob up with its peripatetic 
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‘THE PARAGON OF STAGE BUTLERS "'—MICHAEL SHEPLEY 
AS BEECHAM, WITH JUNE FARRELL (LEORA DANA), IN 
“THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS,” AT _THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Mr. Trewin, in his article on this page, describes Michael 

Shepley’s Beecham as being “undoubtedly the best 

butler in town . . . the portentous figure who becomes 

Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds . . . a man with 
regard for state and ancientry.” 
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Christmas books this year 
accepted pattern. 
For the very young there are the ever-welcome stories of animals, with the usual delightful 
amusing illustrations. 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,” 
INGENIOUS REVIVAL BY JOHN BURRELL. 


Our photograph of 2 scene from the Old Vic production of “The Taming of the Shrew ” shows Trevor Howard 
ys Petruchio “ with intelligent relish” 
suffering Grumio George Relph—in doorway, right centre), and (left) Christopher Sly (Bernard Miles) “‘ who sits 
Peter Copley is the disguised Tranio (centre) who has 
plummiest of accents and a most alarming moustache.” 


‘his blazing Shrew ” 


are, almost without exception, 
without further, preamble, 


following 
let us see what there is. 


So, 

Such is “‘ Paddy’s Christmas,’’ by Helen A. Monsell (Basil 

It is all about a bear-cub who wanted to know just what Christmas 
is—a real Christmas story, with pictures by Kurt Wiese. 

A tree-kangaroo apparently rejoices in the scientific name of 
Dendrolagus matschiei, which seems very hard on such a winsome 
little creature. The children, however, need not, and will not, 
worry about that when they get hold of ‘‘ Lemuel,’’ by Edith Ray 
Gregorson (Owl Press; 7s. 6d.). For this story of a baby tree- 
kangaroo is charmingly told and is illustrated by none other than 
Peter Scott. Somewhat akin to Lemuel is the little Giant Panda 
whose adventures are told by Joan Kiddell-Monroe under the title 
“In His Little Black Waistcoat ’’ (Longmans; 7s. 6d.). The par- 
ticular charm of this book, however, lies in the illustrations: they 
are very good. A pony that can fly is something few of the 
youngsters will be able to resist. ‘‘ The Mushroom Pony,’’ by Joan 
Lamburn (Noel Carrington ; 5s.), is full of adventure and excitement 
as Clippety-clop, the flying pony that eats mushrooms, catches a 
kidnapper, flies to America and joins a circus. 

Belle Benchley and G. E. Kirkpatrick have had a good idea. 
Mrs. Benchley is director of the Zoo at San Diego, California, and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, besides being the father of a little girl called 
Shirley, is also a well-known photographer. So “ Shirley Goes to the 
Zoo ’’ (Phoenix House ; 7s. 6d.) ; and while Shirley visits the animals, 
her Daddy takes pictures of her and them and Mrs. Benchley tells 
about it all. Delightful. Audrey is another little girl. She fell 
asleep under the cedar-tree in her garden. Then things began to 
happen, with the lawn-mower and some rolling stones, a frog and 
an early bird, a mole, and so forth. ‘‘ Come into the Garden,’’ by 
C. W. Wilman (Hollis and Carter ; 7s. 6d.), is magic. Not only that, 
but some of Marjorie Wratten’s pictures just ask to be coloured. 

I suppose every child wants to know what goes on in other 
children’s homes. ‘‘ Come In,’’ by Olive Dehn (Shakespeare Head 
Press; 7s. 6d.), will satisfy their curiosity. It tells of an ordinary 
day in the life of an ordinary family. Perhaps it will appeal more 
to girls than boys. So, as every little boy thinks at some time or 
another that he would like to be an engine-driver, ‘‘ Ride with the 
Driver,’’ by Alan Buck (Quality Press ; 6s.), may well take its place 
with the boys. For it takes him on to the footplate and tells him 
all about the engine, and what the driver and the fireman do. 
And there are photographs which help to make it very real. 

Somewhat more sophisticated than 
any of the others is ‘‘ The Mystery of 
the Missing Mouse,’’ by Jack Roberts 
(Hachette; 5s.), in which Mrs. Nibble- 
neat loses her youngest daughter, 
Parmesan, and the aid of Foxland Yard 
has to be sought. It is good fun, but 
may need a little explanation when 
read as a bedtime story. 

Although the letterpress is in French, 
“ A.B.C.,’’ by Paul Henning (Hachette ; 
gs. 6d.), makes a marvellous alphabet 
book because of the photographs in 
colour which illustrate each letter. They 
are truly outstanding, and one cannot 
help feeling sorry that an English version 
was not forthcoming. For children a 
little older than those interested in the 
foregoing there are tales of knights and 
princesses, wizards and fairies, dragons 
and unicorns. ‘ Naughty Red _ Lion, 
Beware! ’’ by Susan Leigh (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; §s.), tells of what happened 
when the animals pictured on the shields 
of the Knights of Castle Gallantry came 
alive, to rescue the Princess and take 
her to her true Knight. ‘ The Last of 
the Dragons,’’ by A. De Quincey (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.), is about Ajax. Being 
the last of his race, he was greatly bored 
with life, even though he could fly like a 
Spitfire, blow flames through his nostrils 
and play the concertina. A handsome Prince, a wicked Fairy, a beautiful 
Princess—all are here, and they help to find Ajax the job he sought. 

A very old friend and hero, one who delighted Sir James Barrie, 
Israel Zangwill, T. P. O'Connor and Lupino Lane in their childhood, has 
been brought back to amuse the children of to-day. ‘‘ Tom Pippin,’’ 
by Roland Quiz (Joiner and Steele; 12s. 6d.), with the original illus- 
trations of John Proctor (“ Puck”’), is well worth reviving, for it is 
story-telling at its best. Every boy, and pretty well every girl, too, 
will revel in it, with its enchanted wood and giant frogs, the Castle of 
Daddy Three-heads and the magic trident. I am not so sure about 
“‘ Matthew the Young King ’’ (Dennis Dobson; 8s. 6d.), adapted by 
Edith and Sidney Sulkin from the Polish tale of Janusz Korczak. 
The publishers say adults will undoubtedly see the analogies between 
the real and the make-believe world. It is those analogies which give 
rise to doubts as to its suitability as a children’s book; it comes too 
close to much of the suffering and tragedy we have seen in the real world. 

Whether the modern child will appreciate such a tale as “ Evelina 
and the Bag of Crimson Seed,’’ by Dorothy Carrington (Lutterworth 
Press; 48.), is also a moot point. It comes very near being a 
sermon, with its moral so plainly pointed on Victorian lines. 

There can be no doubt that the puzzles of Alan George’s 
“ Treasure Hunt’’ (John Langdon; 6s.), in which the reader has to 
decide which road John and Jennifer took when they set out to find 
the miser-baron’s hoard, will prove most entertaining. I can see all 
the family getting down to this treasure hunt. 

When an accomplished author sets out to write a story for children 
one approaches it with mixed feelings. For writing for children is very 
different from writing for adults. Rumer Godden has taken the risk ; 
and succeeded. ‘‘ The Dolls’ House '’ (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.) is about 
dolls, and especially about Tottie Plantaganet, a small, hundred-year- 
old, farthing Dutch doll. It is a book for every little girl. They will 
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love Tottie, but as for that nasty, wicked, conceited doll, Marchpane—well ! 

Finally, from America comes a little coloured boy. 
Inez Hogan (Shakespeare Head Press; 3s. 6d.), is about a favourite character over in the 
States. Whether his negro dialect (‘‘ When he gits big as me, he is gonna hafta chop 
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STAGE STAFF. 


HE Old Vic Company, exuberantly back at the New Theatre, is now putting a burnish | 
—such a gloss, indeed, as the Paduan rough-and- 
It takes much to make the “ Shrew ” acceptable nowadays. 
Its ding-dong slap-bang can be tiresome ; far too many Petruchios rely solely upon bullying, 
When this handsome | 


upon “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 


tumble has not known for years. 


on the angry crack of the whip. Not so with Trevor Howard. 
Petruchio is quietest he is at his most dangerous. We can see the 
fellow’s mind at work: times have certainly changed when tamer 
and tamed are permitted to think. But the entire production has 
a mind behind it, and the farce has been played rarely with such 
intelligent relish as by Mr. Howard, his blazing Shrew (Patricia 
Burke), George . Relph’s ripe Grumio, and the Christopher Sly of 
Bernard Miles, who sits through the evening like a muddled 
cherub aloft. 

Another part that comes off unusually well is the disguised 
Tranio, for whom Peter Copley finds the plummiest of accents and 
a most alarming moustache. Man-into-Master is, of course, one 
of the oldest stage devices. Whenever Lucentio says, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead,” the air must quiver with 
ghosts. Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart published a book not long 
ago on “ The English Abigail” ; but there is still a plump book to 
be written on our stage staff: on the extraordinary succession of 
valets, footmen, butlers and maidservants that, through the ages, 
has helped to oil the wheels of the drama. It should begin with 
the inventive slaves of classic comedy, and come down through 
the Gobbos and the Grumios and the Fags and the Lucys (‘* Well 
done, simplicity !"’) to the butlers in their shimmer of epigram, 
and the comic George-and-Margaret housemaids. 

There is an exceptional array in. the “ Shrew’: Grumio, the 
long-suffering (watch Mr. Relph’s eye-work: this is rare comedy), 
the adventuring Tranio, the breathless cascade that is Biondello, 
and the doddering Curtis who, at the New Theatre, does more for 
once than stand and wait. Elsewhere in London recently, we have 
had a mixed assemblage from below stairs. Thus the Arts Theatre, 
which has often rescued treasure from the shelf, revived Maugham’s 
“Smith,” a trifle from 1909 in which a reformed rake from 
Rhodesia proposes to his sister’s parlourmaid. The comedy is 
very much of its time, but though we find the incidental 
sermonising a little dull, Maugham’s wit still sparks and crackles, 
and Smith herself—reserved and _ efficient, independent, but 
determined to know her place—remains a true and endearing figure. 
She was played charmingly at the Arts by a young actress, Julia 
Lang, who never attempted to force the coniedy. 

Undoubtedly the best butler in town 
Beecham at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
the portentous figure who becomes 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Beecham is as English as Tennyson’s 
“‘ portal-warding lion-whelp, And peacock- 
vewtree of the lonely Hall.’’ He is a man 
with regard for state and ancientry. He 
speaks in Augustan phrase. He does 
not strew his path with epigrams, as he 
would if Wilde had created him, but he 
has a roll in the voice and a light in the 
eye, and where he walks Tradition walks 
also. ‘‘ Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sits, and public care.” 
Beecham is the paragon of stage butlers, 
though few of his predecessors can have 
coveted a parliamentary seat. 

Butlers at the moment are scarce. 
We have had an Irish one in “ The Crime 
of Margaret Foley,” a talkative fellow on 
whom Beecham would have frowned. 
**Sam,”’ said Mr. Pickwick to his valet, 
“if I am to render myself intelligible to 
this gentleman, I must beg you to control 
your feelings.”” We have felt like saying 
this often to butlers who have been dragged 
in as plot-spinners or comic relief. Happily, 
there was none of this trouble with a 
pleasant small-part man—name of Troke 

I encountered recently in the green-and- 
gold enchantment of Bristol’s Theatre 
Royal. The Old Vic’s western branch is 
still blossoming : its latest play, ‘“‘ Rain On the Just,”” by a new drama- 
tist, Peter Watling, should assuredly have a London chance. The author 
presents the conflict between idealism and realism in a stately home 
about to fall; he writes with both wit and shining sense, and the Bristol 
company, under Hugh Hunt, had the right spirit, especially Robert 
Eddison as the acid voice of realism. Even the butler of Cleves Park 
one of the faithful-retainer school, was a character and not a battered 
stage property. 

For the rest, the London stage has brought to us that procession 
of gentle ciphers, the maids who bob up at breakfast-time in “ Life 
With Father.” At the Duchess there is Priestley’s cheerfully horri- 
fying slattern of a Burmanley “ help ” ; as presented by Everley Gregg, 
she haunts Professor Linden’s home with cigarette at the droop and 
tongue-with-a-tang. There, certainly, is stage staff up to date: the 
Beechams and Smiths are becoming old-world exhibits, remote and 
lavendered. It will be long, I imagine, before any dramatist has the 
daring to resurrect the oldest Master-into-Man plot—that in which we 
are led to believe that the temporarily hard-up can masquerade as 
servants in their own house (let profitably to a stranger). Years ago 
we had “‘ Come Out of the Kitchen,” “‘ Lord Richard in the Pantry ” 
and others less competent : to-day that stream has run dry. We see, 
too, less than we did of some familiar friends: the dozen feather- 
whisking parlourmaids of the musical-comedy chorus; Oriental 
servants, once a mark of the pistol-and-panel thriller; the French 
maid who was an obvious tale-bearer; the sepulchral housekeeper 
with the voice like a cracked and tolling bell ; and melodrama’s aged 
retainer whom Gilbert satirised in his Old Adam Goodheart. 

Shakespeare’s Old Adam, though he slides from the play so 
suddenly, is a character often maltreated. Its author is said to 
have played it himself; probably he knew how effective it could be. 
Unfortunately, it is left too often to a young man who rushes into 
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“THE PARAGON OF STAGE BUTLERS "—MICHAEL SHEPLEY 
AS BEECHAM, WITH JUNE FARRELL (LEORA DANA), IN 
“THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS,” AT |THE VAUDEVILLE. 
Mr. Trewin, in his article on this page, describes Michael 
Shepley’s Beecham as being “ undoubtedly the best 
butler in town . . . the portentous figure who becomes 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds . . . a man with 
regard for state and ancientry.”’ 
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THE OLD VIC COMPANY'S “ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,” AT THE 
NEW THEATRE, AN INGENIOUS REVIVAL BY JOHN BURRELL. 


Our photograph of a scene from the Old Vic production of “‘ The Taming of the Shrew” shows Trevor Howard 

with intelligent relish’; Patricia Burke as “his blazing Shrew”; the long- 
suffering Grumio A ~ th Relph—in doorway, right centre), and (left) Christopher Sly (Bernard Miles) ‘ who sits 
Peter Copley is the disguised Tranio (centre) who has 
“the plummiest of accents and a most alarming moustache.” 


HILDREN’S Christmas books this year are, almost without exception, following 


pattern. So, without further, preamble, let us see what there is. 


’ 


For the very young there are the ever-welcome stories of animals, with the usual delightful 
and amusing illustrations. 


Such is “‘ Paddy’s Christmas,’’ by Helen A. Monsell (Basil 
It is all about a bear-cub who wanted to know just what Christmas 
is—a real Christmas story, with pictures by Kurt Wiese. 

A tree-kangaroo apparently rejoices in the scientific name of 
Dendrolagus matschiei, which seems very hard on such a winsome 
little creature. The children, however, need not, and will not, 
worry about that when they get hold of “ Lemuel,’’ by Edith Ray 
Gregorson (Owl Press; 7s. 6d.). For this story of a baby tree- 
kangaroo is charmingly told and is illustrated by none other than 
Peter Scott. Somewhat akin to Lemuel is the little Giant Panda 
whose adventures are told by Joan Kiddell-Monroe under the title 
“In His Little Black Waistcoat ’’ (Longmans; 7s. 6d.). The par- 
ticular charm of this book, however, lies in the illustrations: they 
are very good. A pony that can fly is something few of the 
youngsters will be able to resist. ‘‘ The Mushroom Pony,’’ by Joan 
Lamburn (Noel Carrington ; 5s.), is full of adventure and excitement 
as Clippety-clop, the flying pony that eats mushrooms, catches a 
kidnapper, flies to America and joins a circus. 

Belle Benchley and G. E. Kirkpatrick have had a good idea. 
Mrs. Benchley is director of the Zoo at San Diego, California, and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, besides being the father of a little girl called 
Shirley, is also a well-known photographer. So “ Shirley Goes to the 
Zoo ’’ (Phoenix House ; 7s. 6d.) ; and while Shirley visits the animals, 
her Daddy takes pictures of her and them and Mrs. Benchley tells 
about it all. Delightful. Audrey is another little girl. She fell 
asleep under the cedar-tree in her garden. Then things began to 
happen, with the lawn-mower and some rolling stones, a frog and 
an early bird, a mole, and so forth. ‘‘ Come into the Garden,’’ by 
C. W. Wilman (Hollis and Carter ; 7s. 6d.), is magic. Not only that, 
but some of Marjorie Wratten’s pictures just ask to be coloured. 

I suppose every child wants to know what goes on in other 
children’s homes. ‘‘ Come In,’’ by Olive Dehn (Shakespeare Head 
Press; 7s. 6d.), will satisfy their curiosity. It tells of an ordinary 
day in the life of an ordinary family. Perhaps it will appeal more 
to girls than boys. So, as every little boy thinks at some time or 
another that he would like to be an engine-driver, ‘‘ Ride with the 
Driver,’’ by Alan Buck (Quality Press ; 6s.), may well take its place 
with the boys. For it takes him on to the footplate and tells him 
all about the engine, and what the driver and the fireman do. 
And there are photographs which help to make it very real. 

Somewhat more sophisticated than 
any of the others is “‘ The Mystery of 
the Missing Mouse,’’ by Jack Roberts 
(Hachette; 5s.), in which Mrs. Nibble- 
neat loses her youngest daughter, 
Parmesan, and the aid of Foxland Yard 
has to be sought. It is good fun, but 
may need a little explanation when 
read as a bedtime story. 

Although the letterpress is in French, 
“ A.B.C.,’’ by Paul Henning (Hachette ; 
gs. 6d.), makes a marvellous alphabet 
book because of the photographs in 
colour which illustrate each letter. They 
are truly outstanding, and one cannot 
help feeling sorry that an English version 
was not forthcoming. For children a 
little older than those interested in the 
foregoing there are tales of knights and 
princesses, wizards and fairies, dragons 
and unicorns. ‘‘ Naughty Red Lion, 
Beware !’’ by Susan Leigh (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 5s.), tells of what happened 
when the animals pictured on the shields 
of the Knights of Castle Gallantry came 
alive, to rescue the Princess and take 
her to her true Knight. ‘“ The Last of 
the Dragons,’’ by A. De Quincey (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.), is about Ajax. Being 
the last of his race, he was greatly bored 
with life, even though he could fly like a 
Spitfire, blow flames through his nostrils 
and play the concertina. A handsome Prince, a wicked Fairy, a beautiful 
Princess—all are here, and they help to find Ajax the job he sought. 

A very old friend and hero, one who delighted Sir James Barrie, 
Israel Zangwill, T. P. O'Connor and Lupino Lane in their childhood, has 
been brought back to amuse the children of to-day. ‘ Tom Pippin,”’ 
by Roland Quiz (Joiner and Steele; 12s. 6d.), with the original illus- 
trations of John Proctor (“ Puck’’), is well worth reviving, for it is 
story-telling at its best. Every boy, and pretty well every girl, too, 
will revel in it, with its enchanted wood and giant frogs, the Castle of 
Daddy Three-heads and the magic trident. I am not so sure about 
“Matthew the Young King ’’ (Dennis Dobson; 8s. 6d.), adapted by 
Edith and Sidney Sulkin from the Polish tale of Janusz Korczak,. 
The publishers say adults will undoubtedly see the analogies between 
the real and the make-believe world. It is those analogies which give 
rise to doubts as to its suitability as a children’s book; it comes too 
close to much of the suffering and tragedy we have seen in the real world. 

Whether the modern child will appreciate such a tale as ‘‘ Evelina 
and the Bag of Crimson Seed,’’ by Dorothy Carrington (Lutterworth 
Press; 4s.), is also a moot point. It comes very near being a 
sermon, with its moral so plainly pointed on Victorian lines. 

There can be no doubt that the puzzles of Alan George’s 
“Treasure Hunt ’’ (John Langdon; 6s.), in which the reader has to 
decide which road John and Jennifer took when they set out to find 
the miser-baron’s hoard, will prove most entertaining. I can see all 
the family getting down to this treasure hunt. 

When an accomplished author sets out to write a story for children 
one approaches it with mixed feelings. For writing for children is very 
different from writing for adults. Rumer Godden has taken the risk ; 
and succeeded. ‘‘ The Dolls’ House '’ (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.) is about 
dolls, and especially about Tottie Plantaganet, a small, hundred-year- 
old, farthing Dutch doll. It is a book for every little girl. They will 


love Tottie, but as for that nasty, wicked, conceited doll, Marchpane—well ! 

Finally, from America comes a little coloured boy. 
Inez Hogan (Shakespeare Head Press; 3s. 6d.), is about a favourite character over in the 
Whether his negro dialect (‘When he gits big as me, he is gonna hafta chop 
wood an’ tote water . 


“Nicodemus Runs Away,’’ by 


- -”) will be understood by English boys and girls, or approved 
somewhat doubtful. W. R. Calvert. 
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"THE BANK OF ENGLAND IS THE CENTRE 
FOR STERLING; BUT TODAY 
BRITAIN IS SHORT OF DOLLARS” 








“YES, THATS WHY SUCH A LOT OF 
‘BLACK & WHITE’ Is EXPORTED TO EARN 
THE DOLLARS BRITAIN NEEDS SO MUCH’ 

















By Appointment 
to H.M. King George VI 


Scotch Whisky Distillers. 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
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water biscuits 
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OVERCOATS when consults 

Not the least advantage which the country derives 
Aquascutum features fine from the TI association of companies is due to that 
quality coats suitable for unreserved interchange of knowledge and experience 


which can only flourish where there is true community 
of interest. 

What happens when TI consults TI?.... A recent 
example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 

The project was to develop prefabricated metal com- 
ponents for a bus skeleton frame which would be 
stronger and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet 
every normal demand of the coach-building industry. 
| No one company could know all the answers, so four 
| TI companies formed a team to examine possibilities. 


all-season wear. The 
selection includes single or 
double-breasted styles —all 
generously cut for warmth | 
and comfort. 








Their solution introduces a new British industry. It is 
a bus skeleton which ingeniously allies tubular and 
cold-rolled elements to extruded sections, high-tensile 
steel to light alloy. Its structural simplicity (and export 
value) may be judged by the fact that a whole double- 
decker frame, down to the very bolts, goes neatly into 
one packing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it 
together in twenty-two man-hours. 


Tl is a team of engineering industries which serve in 
more ways than may be realised. The component 
companies have made their own reputations in the 
fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- 
ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure 
100 Regent Street vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 


London, W.1 
Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 

















Aquascutum Coats are also available in your Town 

















- The Eton Wall Game 
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MR. PEEK & MR. FREAN 2 
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What are they talking about? 
No, they’re not talking about a “Shy”. The topic is 


Burrough’s Gin. People of discernment, who prefer 





In talking of flying one shouldn’t forget 


That Radar was British and so was the Jet. 


i crlepbread, of COE it’s exactly the et gin drinks, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple 
distilled. This is the extra refinement that makes 

With Vita-Weat quite the most eminent name. Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate: 
Taken plain it is delicious . . . and Burrough’s 


Gin always “keeps its place” in even the most 


(Wizard show, in fact!) , delicate cocktail. 








| ENJOYED S!InceEe 1820 


BURROUGHS Gx 

















By Appointment Vita-Weat iT 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED! 
Peck Frean & Co. Lid., ¥ 
gute daieee THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT 
BURROUGH LTD., 74, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD. 8.F.11, 
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a Uu a C Distinctive even in the most distinguisned R 
company, the Jaguar enjoys universal approval. Each of f re i § m 0 re th a n 
the three saloon models, on 13, 2} and 33 litre chassis, y 
is a full 5-seater car of high performance, with luxurious appointments and 
many modern refinements. Air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister, 


is standard on the 2} and 3} litre and on the 14 litre Special Equipment 


’ 
ell ine Gon bs, Covey, skin deep! << 
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MORETON OLD HALI 





hay half a 


tyre is rubber; the car- 
cass that takes the weight 
is fabric. Goodyear’s 


patented fabrics and car- 
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cass - building experience 


Min.) 
MIAN Z: 


give every Goodyear tyre 
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a quality foundation. And 
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when you put on top of all 
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this the long-wearing, skid- 


resisting Ali-Weather 
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Tread, you’ve got a tyre 


second to none. 
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GOODFYEAR 





THE FINEST €AR GF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


SMM a»xnaaqdoxw«»d»ndaADHS 
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cn GENASPRIN” 
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l 
EXTR A Vv ITA Vi INS ‘Genesee ssa sate brand of 
c ; b P : ee aspirin — quickly checks Head- 
FOR WINTER STRENGTH 
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aches, Toothache, Nerve and | 
} 

| 

} 


. . ; é é . “{ S i 
How welcome to your body will system against colds and influenza, | Rheumatic pains olds and 
a St | ‘Flu. At any time of strain 
be a course of Crookes Halibut by giving you that extra supply ; ; 
eas : . P or pain ‘Genasprin’ sees you 
Oil! This will fortify your whole of essential vitamins A and D. 


through! 1 5d. and 2 3d. 


| 
CROOKES ee eS ee | 


ing you the relative itramin values of | The rd ‘Genasprir the r tered trade 
H A L { B U Ky oO | a your everyday food Write to The mar f Ger om Let Laisstih ial 
Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. H.\4* 
Maximum retail price in U.K. 25.9 per bottle OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMIST Park Royal, London, N.W’.10 
13/6 per bottle 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY | 
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Time Marches On! : JOHNNIE 
Midway between the Future and the Past, ies ' WALKER 
I can look back to bygone 1820. Fi. SCOTCH WHISKY 


Today may be austere, but it won't last — 
BORN 1820— 


Here’s looking forward to the age of plenty! BiPva— »r— slate: Tea aE aaa 





